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THE UNION REVIEW 
Editorials 


Warning from Britain 


Here’s a letter from one of England’s 
most well known pacifists. “Will you let me 
say,” it asks, “that the type of pacifism it 
[most of the American brand] represents 
puzzles rather than attracts me? Here, in 
the tension of war, it seems so obstructive, 
more anxious to preserve the comfort of 
America than to contribute to the redemp- 
tion of the world. Here, it seems just as 
necessary to the pacifist as to the soldier 
that Europe must be freed.” 

It takes a note like this to make us aware 
of the irrelevance of much of our American 
pacifist witness to the struggle which is 
central in the world today. What, we must 
ask ourselves, can the pacifist be creating 
when the community is committed to a pol- 
icy against him? All too often in recent 
weeks we have treated our task as one with 
the political isolationists’, We have been 
asked to write, wire, and bludgeon our rep- 
resentatives night and day. Perhaps this ob- 
structionism to the obvious will of the com- 
munity is necessary, but it seems a kind of 
necessity which is getting more and more 
in the way of genuine pacifist action; that 
is, action which is relevant to the world’s 
disaster through reconciliation and recon- 
struction. 

In the confusion of pacifist-isolationism 
today, one comes to wonder whether min- 
ority pacifism can ever make political 
claims for itself. Is it not rather super-poli- 
tical, monastic in the sense that it lives an 
entirely new standard of life in the midst 
of the old? This is a more difficult way 
than wiring Sol Bloom, and most pacifists 


prefer the latter to the monk’s life which 
is the logic of our position. 

Actually, the pacifist’s passion to recon- 
cile the world’s conflicts puts him much 
nearer the active soldier (who has much 
the same ideal) than the isolationist who 
attempts neither reconstruction nor recon- 
ciliation, only withdrawal from the area of 
tension. It will be argued that this tenta- 
tive pact with the isolationists is expedient 
as a political maneuver, but too often it 
has looked like escapism, selfish fear, and 
unwillingness to face the fullness of the 
pacifist task. 

A note from British pacifists today, some 
of whom are taking over civilian duties, 
educating the children, reforesting their 
island, administering relief, shepherding 
the church in all its phases, is a breath of 
fresh air in the midst of an American situa- 
tion that is smelling more badly every day. 

R. T. B. 


Peace Aims 


“Tsolationist View Is Anti-Christ,” 
“Warns Against Spiritual Fifth Column,” 
“Prays For Britain”: these recent head- 
lines in the New York Times indicate an 
alarming fact— that most American min- 
isters are being carried along on the rising 
type of war hysteria, merely repeating the 
modern cliches and blessing the most re- 
cent war fancy. They are shouting current 
epithets at their already bewildered and 
skeptical congregations; and meanwhile 
prophetic religion in this crisis has been 
relegated to the position of reminding lay- 
men of their sins, God’s judgment, and the 
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known fact that evil is rampant in the 
world today. But amidst the fears and half- 
intentions the churches have not spoken 
prophetically of things to come! 

In the meantime the nation committed 
as it is to a British victory drifts into the 
maelstrom on two fronts. The New Deal 
is being shelved “for the duration” so that 
the Beast of Berlin may be forever annihi- 
lated. “The new Roosevelt,” according to 
Anne McCormick of the New York Times 
(March 9th), “admits that he cannot see 
and does not look more than six inches 
beyond his nose. He thinks in terms of the 
immediate present and the instant prob- 
lem.” He is bargaining with Winston 
Churchill who has stubbornly refused to 
declare England’s war aims or peace plans. 
Though one may readily admit that the 
Conservative leader is both laboring for 
the defeat of Hitler and the preservation 
of the capitalistic system run by Halifaxes, 
Coopers, and Simons, one is puzzled that 
the President scorns the mention of war 
aims and the world to come. 

Roosevelt is followed in his stubborn 
non-committal stand by most intervention- 
sits. To date no outstanding interventionist 
group—with the possible exception of the 
Federal Unionists whose plan, lacking la- 
bor support, is little more than a scheme 
to preserve Anglo-Saxon imperialism—has 
made available to the common man a state- 
ment of war aims and peace plans. There 
are few blueprints, even tentative ones; and 
yet, in a country with nine million feeling 
the ravages of continual unemployment, 
Lewis Mumford beats his chest in behalf 
of the “ethics of sacrifice,” Librarian Mac- 
Leish cries out against youthful “irrespon- 
sibles,” and My Day calls for the harden- 
ing of muscle and mind in labor camps. 

Paradoxically, pacifists also have been 
reluctant in making their declaration on 
the basis of a new world order. By simply 
declaring “I won’t fight” many conserva- 


tive pacifists believe falsely that they have 
removed the economic and moral causes 
of war. But they forget that cries like “war 
is sin,” “America First,” and similar nega- 
tive emphases will not catch the souls and 
the imaginations of the great mass of Amer- 
ican people who are feverishly searching 
for a lasting faith. To make one’s witness— 
to stand for one’s own interpretation of the 
Cross in these days when evil is so easily 
rationalized into Christian virtue—is des- 
perately needed, but pacifists must also 
speak boldly and clearly about a new 
earthly economy and plans for a new 
world, 

Thus deserted by most interventionists 
and pacifists in our planless chaos of today 
and thus having little hope for the future, 
the common man puzzles over why this 
country is rushing into the war. What are 
we fighting for? The Kaiser was elimin- 
ated, Hitler may go, but won’t the cycle 
be repeated again and again? Youth— 
those skeptical “irresponsibles” who are 
about to die—want to know why they are 
called upon to make sacrifices. But Wash- 
ington and London turn a deaf ear, and 
above the church babble of headline repe- 
titions, few prophetic words are heard 
from the pulpits. 

In this current half-languid, half-hyster- 
ical clime of American thought the Amer- 
ican church has its opportunity—its 
Christian obligation—not only to speak of 


the future but to demand a statement of 


war aims from the government. Already 
there have been a few rays of religious 
hope on the darkening horizon, but as yet 
the average minister does little more than 
repeat to his congregations their most pop- 
ular war opinions. One hope is the Malvern 
Conference which, amidst the bursting of 
bombs and the inevitable war hatreds, gave 
a clear and unequivocal statement of its 
war aims and peace plans. Here the con- 
demnation of the private ownership of 


property and the avowal of a spiritual basis 
for a planned society found in the Acland 
Amendment were indicative of the fact 
that some churchmen at least realized that 
economic inequality and exploitation were 
some of the most important causes of war. 
In this country the recent statement of the 
Federal Council of Churches on “The 
American Churches and the International 
Situation” was another light. Yet most lo- 
cal churches are still blind to these devel- 
opments. 

War aims, peace plans, blueprints— 
these are the concerns of a few advanced 
but silent secular thinkers of America who 
are stealing a march on the religionists. 
But unless the churches speak now, unless 
local ministers, both pacifist and interven- 
tionist, rise above the level of the most 
current and popular opinion to proclaim 
the revolutionary basis of Christianity for 
a new world, the vicious circle of hate 
upon hate, oppression upon oppression will 
never be broken; and the soldiers in the 
Second World War will have died and the 
civilians will have starved in vain. For 
without a Christian foundation the New 
Order will be hollow, soulless, and self-de- 
structive. 

D. S. B. 


On the Other Hand... 


Recent days have brought a good deal 
of superficial comment on the subject of 
war and peace aims. Those who would 
most cynically discount the meaning of any 
statement that might be published have 
been most vociferous in demanding formu- 
lation of aims. . 


But statements of aims are always in- 
adequate and partially deceptive. It is not 
from Hitler’s speeches (though their bru- 
tality has been explicit enough), but from 
the record of what has actually happened 
where he has ruled, that we know what to 


expect from a Nazi victory. Likewise, in 
case of a victory of the democracies, it will 
be not a statement of aims, but the sense 
and character of the victors which will de- 
termine, for better or worse, the settlement. 

One advantage might come from a state- 
ment of aims at the present. While nations 
are grappling in the struggle and eager 
for any support they can gain, their state- 
ment of aims will be more nearly just than 
when in triumph they seek their vengeance. 
So such a statement now might have some 
effect in mitigating the settlement. So far, 
it would be to some advantage. Like the 
Fourteen Points, it would not be a solid 
basis for faith, but would probably not be 
totally irrelevant to the outcome. 


But for more basic reasons a statement 
of aims at present could not have much 
meaning. Any statement drawn up to gain 
general approval in this country or in Eng- 
land, would almost surely envision a ra- 
ther simple return to the bourgeois world 
of pre-war days. And this is the one thing 
that almost surely cannot come out of the 
war. The world has gone far enough to- 
ward disintegration that it must either slide 
into a long period of chaos or must reverse 
itself sharply as soon as the present explo- 
sions are over. In either case, the present 
capitalistic-nationalistic world order can 
hardly expect to last. A statement of aims 
made now will be either too optimistic or 
too pessimistic: for the world of the next 
generation must either be far worse than 
the world we have known, or it must be 
stronger than the tottering structure of 
today. 

But just this is what will not be reckoned 
with in formal statements of governments. 
There are, of course, some signs of hope. 
The Tory columnists, like Mark Sullivan 
and Arthur Krock, point repeatedly to the 
growing importance of Bevin in England, 
to the sending of Winant to Britain, and 
to the increasing importance of Harry 


Hopkins in this country, as indications of 
dangerous threats to the world of the old- 
timers. We may hope that their worries 
have some foundation. But the fact remains 
that Roosevelt or Churchill will not, or 
cannot as a political policy, state now the 
peace aims that will be really relevant to 
the post-war world. 

What does this mean to individuals who 
are concerned with the world structure of 
the future? It means that they would do 
weil to waste less effort in trying to pry 
statements out of governments, and put 
more attention to positive plans that those 
governments may some day be ready to 
use. The Malvern Conference in England 
and the movements in this country toward 
world federation are more significant than 
any platitudes which the governments 
might pass out. Social change does not 
come unless there are people who are ready 
and who have plans. But it seldom comes 
as the conscious effort of the established 
government. American Christians might do 
less asking for peace aims and more work- 
ing toward them. 

R. S. 


Food and Freedom 
L. 


The terse British rejection of the second 
Hoover Plan—i.e., its refusal to lift the 
blockade so that three million starving citi- 
zens of occupied Belgium might be fed— 
has aroused the concern of all Christians 
in America. The majority of Churchill’s 
cabinet base this rejection upon the con- 
tention that to take such action would only 
“postpone the day of victory and the res- 
toration of the conquered peoples to phys- 
ical and spiritual freedom,” but as a result 
of this decision three million human beings 
in Belgium and possibly more than thirty- 
four million in Poland, Norway, Finland 
and Holland will find no relief from the 


immediate threat of starvation and accom- 
panying disease. 

Yet the anguish of these hungry human 
beings causes thinking Christians in Amer- 
ica to realize that some method must be 
devised immediately by which these inno- 
cent victims of Nazi aggression can be fed 
without harming the British cause. 

An examination of the second Hoover 
plan, furthermore, will make most Amer- 
icans realize that if made effective it would 
not harm the English objective. What is 
more it will actually aid the British both 
temporarily and for the future. Now what 
is this Hoover proposal? Briefly it is this: 
in Belgium where the starvation problem 
is the most serious, an initial experiment 
of feeding one million adults and two mil- 
lion children in soup kitchens will be made 
to see if “those people can be saved without 
advantage to either side”; the Germans will 
have to agree to requisition no food from 
Belgium in the future; the British will 
have to consent to lift the blockade for 
special food ships; and the experiment will 
be under the supervision of some neutral 
body. If either side fails to live up to these 
conditions the plan will be immediately 
cancelled. 

Now how would this be advantageous to 
the British cause? First, this plan, which 
has already been approved by General 
Pershing and Admiral Pratt, will keep up 
the morale of the European people, for 
they will know that the food comes to 
them through the good graces of the Brit- 
ish. Second, the bait of food cannot be held 
out so frequently by the Germans to those 
that are starving. Already, for instance, 
hungry men from Denmark have volun- 
tarily gone to work in German munition 
factories because of lack of food. Lastly, 
no loyal Britisher and sympathetic Amer- 
ican can forget that an equitable and last- 
ing peace cannot be founded when for 
months and possibly years innocent men 


and women have starved and their hearts 
have grown hardened. 

For patriotic Americans to argue that 
Washington should not put pressure on the 
British cabinet to lift the blockade so that 
innocent millions might be fed seems rather 
absurd at a time when the United States— 
which is committed to aiding lovers of 
freedom everywhere—is draining her whole 
economic structure to save the British 
Commonwealth. For like the people of 
Great Britain who soon will be begging for 
convoyed food ships from America for 
themselves, the innocent democrats of Eu- 
rope love freedom too! 

Therefore, since millions have been 
saved from starvation in Belgium during 
the last war, in the Spanish Civil War, 
and more recently in Poland and unoccu- 
pied France, why shouldn’t an experiment 
at least be attempted? With millions strug- 
gling daily to cheat hunger, isn’t this 
America’s Christian opportunity? 

D. S. B. 


I. 


By the time this journal reaches the 
public, the feeding of occupied Europe, 
particularly Belgium, may or may not have 
taken a new turn. At the present writing, it 
appears that Britain may reconsider the 
sending of food, especially to unoccupied 
France. But in any case, the complexity of 
moral decisions again becomes apparent in 
one of its most obvious forms. 

The central pre-supposition underlying 
any opposition to- the sending of food is 
quite obviously grounded in the conviction 
of the necessity of a Nazi defeat. Any 
agency which might hinder this immediate 
necessity consequently raises the problem 
of a decision, however well meaning and 
considerate the plan may be. For those who 
favor the Hoover plan, of course, this is 
not a particular issue, since for the most 
part they believe that feeding these people 


would help rather than hinder the Allied 
cause. But this is a very debatable question 
for some of us. 

While some have attempted to make a 
case for the feeding of Europe on the 
basis of our experiences from 1914-18, it 
is a fact that a considerable amount of the 
food went to Germany at that time. To be 
sure, the present plans make every attempt 
to safeguard such a procedure recurring. 
Nevertheless, no mention is made of whe 
will actually operate the soup kitchens, In 
Spain, e.g., food is being used for political 
purposes by a group which supervises the 
distribution of the Red Cross supplies. Fur- 
ther, the Germans have methods at their 
disposal which can evade the illegality of 
the entire procedure. They need only sup- 
ply the soldiers with money, and the food 
can be bought without a clear knowledge 
of what is actually happening. 

There is the additional factor that the 
entire blockade is directed against the eco- 
nomic structure of Germany. She herself 
has suggested that she has enough supplies 
to feed every man in Europe. This seems 
to be true, provided she does not turn food 
products into the direct products of war, 
a process which can easily be achieved by 
modern synthetic processes. While the 
Hoover plan stresses that Germany would 
have to return the food which she has 
taken, the simple fact is that she is already 
doing so, not by any will of her own, but 
by the necessity of keeping people fit for 
industry. What is more, the restoration has 
probably been held in abeyance partially 
because assistance was expected from the 
United States. From the standpoint of 
weakening the general German economy, 
then, there is a plausible basis for refusing 
the food. 

This cannot lead us to obscure the fact 
that starvation may result in these coun- 
tries. This is a hard fact for anyone to 
face. But I am reminded of a statement of 


a Dutch boy and girl who came to this 
country four months ago. “It may mean 
starvation for some, and it is a horrible 
thought, but we see no way out of the situ- 
ation, for the Nazis would get the food 
somehow. And for some, liberty is more 
important than life.” Perhaps this may not 
be a characteristic statement, but it does 
reflect the thought of some. 

In any case, the terrible problem is be- 
fore us. Certainly no Christian can be at 
ease with either war or starvation. But our 
problem is more complicated, for there are 
also incompatible views of life at stake. 
Suppose the feeding of Europe would help 
in a Nazi victory. This is the terrible issue 
facing us. And the defeat of Nazism in- 
volves us in procedures which clearly are 
not those which we should like to choose. 
The complexity of all moral decisions is 
revealed quite clearly in such historical 
situations. The choice between good and 
evil is simply not ours. We are faced with 
the lesser of evils as our conscience before 
God leads us. But let it be done with the 
recognition of our dilemma and with fear 
and trembling. This, in the last analysis, 
must be true both of those who favor and 


oppose such issues as the Hoover plan. 
D. 


Dangers in Devotion 


One of the perennial problems of sem- 
inary life is the feeling of spiritual stagna- 
tion which overtakes students who suspect 
that they are studying the Christian faith 
but not living it. This situation is both 
promising and dangerous. It is promising if 
the result is a frank re-examination of the 
nature of Christian leadership, and a fresh 
commitment to the task of preparing for it. 
It is dangerous if the result is withdrawal 
from any part of seminary responsibility 
for the sake of spiritual revitalization. 

The practical form in which this prob- 
lem appears is usually the demand for 


devotional experience, for a deeply emo- 
tional piety. The class room becomes a 
secondary concern. Lectures seem to have 
little relevance to personal religion. Chapel 
services lose their helpfulness. The form- 
alism, the matter-of-factness, the academic 
rather than evangelistic temper are all 
taken to be clues to a spiritual deadness 
which has overtaken seminary life. 

“What we need is more fervent personal 
piety. Let us therefore produce such piety.” 
The logic is simple and compelling. The 
battle against the intellectualism of the 
class room and the formalism of the chapel 
gets under way through the formation of 
small, intimate groups which meet regular- 
ly for meditation and devotion. These offer 
much greater possibilities for emotional ex- 
perience because everyone participates in 
an atmosphere of intimacy. In addition, 
the discipline of such a practice is stronger 
than that of chapel services. because of per- 
sonal loyalties. The very self-consciousness 
with which these groups are formed, how- 
ever, suggests that they do not really meet 
the need out of which they have been born. 
Is it ever possible deliberately to select one 
limited section of life and cultivate it pro- 
perly at the expense of others with the 
expectation that thereby the whole of life 
will be enriched? Or does this not rather 
represent an illegitimate type of piety? A 
piety that demands a kind of religious ex- 
perience which makes the work of the theo- 
logical class room seem cold and irrelevant 
by comparison is illegitimate. The class 
room cannot supplant devotions, but nei- 
ther can devotions be played off against 
the classroom. Theological study is arid 
when it is not grounded in religious con- 
secration. But no amount of discipline 
through group devotions can render serious 
and thorough scholarship unnecessary. To 
depreciate study in order to exalt piety is 
to divide life as it cannot be divided. 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures 
Prof. John Baillie 


This cannot be called a review, because 
I have not been allowed sufficient time to 
do more than browse in Dr. Niebuhr’s 
splendid book.* But I had the privilege of 
hearing the lectures which the book con- 
tains, so that I have the right to say some- 
thing about them. 

The Gifford Lectureship enjoys a greater 
prestige in Great Britain than any other 
lectureship of any kind. No other founda- 
tion has been able to attract so large a 
number of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers from all parts of Europe and America 
during the last fifty years. The list of Euro- 
pean holders is far too long to be set down 
here, but there is not a second-rate name 
among them; while from America have 
come William James, Josiah Royce, John 
Dewey, and W. E. Hocking. Not every 
thinker is, however, a great speaker, and it 
has sometimes happened that, though curi- 
osity to see and hear the great man has at- 
tracted a crowded audience to the first two 
or three lectures of a series, the number of 
auditors has sadly declined before the sixth 
or seventh lecture was reached, while long 
before the twentieth it became desirable to 
adjourn to a smaller hall, where the lec- 
turer might more intimately address the 
few who still remained faithful. 

When Dr. Niebuhr came to Edinburgh, 
his name was not yet widely known in 
Scotland, so that we who knew his quality 
thought it necessary that his coming should 
be well prepared for and advertised. At 
his first lecture the large hall was crowded 


* Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 
Man: A Christian Interpretation. Vol. 1, Hu- 
man Nature. Scribner, $2.75. 


to capacity, therefore, but we knew that 
the rest depended solely on the lecturer 
himself. If his lectures should prove disap- 
pointing, either because they were profound 
but dull, or because they were bright but 
not deep, we knew that the audience would 
soon desert him. 

We need have had no fears. The crowd 
remained with him to the end; and this 
was the more remarkable because the sec- 
ond set of his lectures (to be printed in the 
second volume of the present work) were 
delivered after the outbreak of war, and 
in the first excitement of that outbreak, 
when attendance at learned lectures was 
about the last thing that most people 
thought of. No course of lectures has ever 
been better attended, and none has aroused 
greater enthusiasm. Dr. Niebuhr’s name 
and fame are now thoroughly established 
in Scotland. 

Dr. Niebuhr did not read his lectures, 
but delivered them extempore from skele- 
ton notes. This in itself was unusual, 
though the same practice had already been 
followed by Lord Haldane and Lord Bal- 
four, but it added greatly to the interest 
and effectiveness of the occasion. Yet in 
spite of this informal style of delivery, the 
lectures would have to be classed as diffi- 
cult. The approach to the subject was un- 
usual, the argument was complex and con- 
voluted, the historical illustration was elab- 
orate and occasionally recondite, and the 
terminology was not easy, so that many 
hearers were hard put to in the attempt to 
cling to even the extreme fringes of the lec- 
turer’s garment. There are still those in 
Edinburgh who say to me, “Dr. Niebuhr’s 
lectures were thrilling, but I must confess 


that I am not quite sure I know what they 
were all about”; and sometimes they add, 
“T am eagerly awaiting the chance of read- 
ing the book, in the hope that I shall un- 
derstand them better when I take them in 
by two senses instead of by one.” I remem- 
ber also how one woman said to me at the 
close of one of the lectures, “I feel like 
saying to Dr. Niebuhr what a poor woman 
is reputed to have once said to Rev. Dr. 
John Brown of Broughton Place Church— 
‘I dinna understand a word ye say when ye 
preach, but somehow I ken that ye’re 
makin’ God great’.” That struck me as a 
very fine tribute. 

For myself I must confess that, while 
the lectures did indeed make heavy de- 
mands upon one’s attention and (being 
delivered, as they were, in the afternoon) 
upon one’s wakefulness, I found in them 
no undue obscurity or incomprehensibil- 
ity; nor have I had any difficulty in read- 
ing, marking, learning, nor (I hope) in 
inwardly digesting the parts of the printed 
book which I have had time to sample. 
How far this may be due to my longer 
acquaintance with Dr. Niebuhr and to my 
reading of all his earlier books, it is diffi- 
cult for me to estimate. 

It has often been remarked that in each 
succeeding period in the history of Chris- 
tian thought attention has focussed itself 
upon, and debate has raged around, a dif- 
ferent section of Christian doctrine. There 
has been an ecclesiological period in the 
history of dogma, a sacramental period, a 
soteriological period, and so on. The pres- 
ent age is surely an anthropological period. 
The hottest debates now circle about the 
conception of man. And just in our own 
sub-period (within the last fifteen or twen- 
ty years) we have been witnessing a re- 
markable movement away from the hu- 
manistic doctrine of man and also, in 


those parts of the world whose tradition is 
Protestant, an almost equally remarkable 
movement towards the kind of conception 
of human nature that we associate with 
the names of Luther and Calvin. It is here 
that Dr. Niebuhr’s book finds its place; 
and yet to my mind its outstanding merit 
is to be found in the double fact that, in 
opening our eyes to the gross errors of the 
modern humanistic period, it does not, as 
we say, throw out the baby with the bath, 
but jealously and wisely retains those true 
elements of insight which the humanistic 
development undoubtedly enshrines; while 
at the same time, in leading us back to 
the greater wisdom of earlier ages, it bal- 
ances the Catholic tradition of the Middle 
Ages against the tradition of the sixteenth- 
century reformers and takes what is good 
from each and rejects what is false. Here 
is a book which will be intensely irritating 
to humanists and which will not be entirely 
pleasing either to neo-Calvinists or to neo- 
Thomists, and less pleasing still to neo- 
Lutherans, a book which will be a scandal 
to orthodox Marxians and a rock of of- 
fense to pacifists and perfectionists; yet it 
is essentially an irenic book, in which no 
variety of opinion is hastily condemned nor 
any allowed to escape without searching 
examination. In few periods of thought can 
it have been so difficult to keep one’s head 
as it is in these present years. Dr. Niebuhr 
has my warm admiration for the extent to 
which he has succeeded in keeping his! 
Long may he live to keep it and to help 
his students to keep theirs! 

As for my points of disagreement with 
Dr. Niebuhr, these must wait for a more 
leisurely occasion and a completer reading 
of his book. They do not in any way qual- 
ify either my admiration of his work or 
my gratitude for it. 


Rediscovering the Church 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 


When I left Union Seminary twenty- 
five years ago I was deeply interested in 
the Christian religion, but I was only 
mildly concerned with the Church. My 
imagination had been kindled by the Chris- 
tian social vision, but I had no high sense 
of the relevance of the Church to this 
vision. I was interested in the Church as a 
useful medium for furthering certain ideal- 
istic objectives. It could bring about needed 
social reforms. It could educate for a better 
economic order. It could work for world 
peace. In so far as the Church could be 
an effective instrument for such ends, I was 
enthusiastic for it. But always I thought of 
it as a means; I did not see the Church as 
integral to the Christian religion itself. 

During the last few years I have under- 
gone a conversion—a conversion to the 
Church. I now see it much more as an end 
and goal of Christian effort. If that seems 
unprotestant, a relapse into a Catholic 
view, let me try to avoid either label by 
suggesting how close it is to the thought 
of the New Testament. 

Fellowship (Koinonia) and _ love 
(agape) are surely of the very genius of 
New Testament Christianity. And it is the 
Church, as we find it in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, through which this social nature of 
Christianity is manifested. The Church is 
a fellowship of a unique and distinctive 
kind—the kind of fellowship which is 
God’s will for mankind. 

The Church, as a fellowship, is unique 
and distinctive because of its faith that 
man has not been left to grope blindly 
for some meaning in human existence, but 
that a Word of God has been vouchsafed 
to us which gives light and guidance and 


redemption. The core of that revelation is 
that there is a fellowship between God and 
men, and so between man and man, which 
constitutes the deepest meaning of life. 
This new kind of fellowship, which came 
into the world through Jesus Christ, re- 
quires a community for its expression. That 
community is the Church. Thus conceived, 
the Church is not merely a reflection of 
man’s vague spiritual quest; it is a part of 
the self-revelation of God. It is a com- 
munity created by the Divine initiative, 
planted in human history by Christ, and 
henceforth gathering men into a new com- 
munal life. 

Just because it is a fellowship conscious- 
ly grounded in the will of God, who is the 
Creator and Father of all mankind, the 
Church of the New Testament is also 
unique and distinctive in transcending such 
human divisions as those of nationality, 
race and class. The early Church clearly 
thought of itself as a new creation, a peo- 
ple that could no longer be called Jewish 
or Greek or Scythian or barbarian. In the 
well-known words of Ecce Homo: “Here 


the Gentile met the Jew whom he had been 


accustomed to regard as the enemy of the 
human race; the Roman met the lying 
Greek sophist, the Syrian slave, the gla- 
diator born beside the Danube. In brother- 
hood they met, the natural birth and 
kindred forgotten, the baptism alone re- 
membered in which they had been born 
again to God and to each other.” 

It is this Church, in its meaning for the 
twentieth century, of which I am making 
a fresh discovery—this one “body of 
Christ” throughout the world. 

The relevance of this for the disintegra- 


ting world in which we now live it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. There are all sorts 
of frantic quests for some principle of unity 
—some basis of community which can 
bind men together. The great collectivist 
movements like Fascism, National Social- 
ism, Communism, gain their power just be- 
cause they claim to afford human commu- 
nity as over against the atomistic indivi- 
dualism of the modern era. Perhaps the 
most convincing Christian apologetic today 
is the doctrine of the Church as the new 
kind of fellowship which alone gives mean- 
ing to human existence and which alone 
can unify a sundered world. 


I know, of course, the rejoinder which is 
quickly made: that this Church—supra- 
national, supra-racial, supra-class—is just a 
Platonic idea existing only in heaven, and 
that the actual churches of Main Street 
and Fifth Avenue are very different. Some- 
one with a vein of sardonic realism has 
even suggested that we should rewrite the 
Apostles’ Creed to make it read, “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church and regret 
that it does not exist.” A realistic view is 
necessary, but it is a part of realism to 
understand how good a case can be made 
for the Church as an empirical social 
phenomenon. In spite of all its separations, 
in spite of all its corruption by nationalism, 
this surely can be asserted of the Church 
today—that it is the nearest approximation 
to a world-community that now exists. We 
used to look to the institutions of trade to 
unite the world; today they are causes of 
war. We used to expect political institutions 
like the League of Nations to hold the 
world together; today these are a rope of 
sand. The Church is the one international 
body that is really functioning. It is planted, 
at least as a seed, in every race and nation. 
There is a fellowship which not even the 
wars in Asia and in Europe have been able 
wholly to destroy. In the face of all the 
political and economic tensions of this ter- 
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rible time, the world community which is 
the Church, although sorely wounded, still 
lives. 

Two illustrations of the vitality of the 
Church as a world fellowship even in war- 
time come quickly to mind. The first is the 
way in which the foreign missions estab- 
lished by churches of the warring nations 
are being maintained today without regard 
to nationality. The German missions in 
India, the Dutch missions in the East 
Indies, the Danish missions in Manchuria, 
the French missions in Madagascar, the 
Belgian missions in Africa, the Norwegian 
missions in China—all these and others are 
cut off from their base of home support 
and are being maintained by the Christians 
of other lands. The missionary movement 
is not one of the casualties of nationalism. 


The other illustration is the World Coun- 
cil of Churches (although it exists as yet in 
only a provisional form) with the associ- 
ated ecumenical organizations. More than 
any other international body it is still 
operating in Europe. The members of its 
staff—which includes a Dutchman, a Ger- 
man, a Frenchman, a Swede, all in the 
same office in Geneva—are shuttling back 
and forth among the churches of Europe, 
serving as living links of fellowship. The 
Church as an ecumenical body, even if its 
pulse be faint, really lives. 

In the second and third century after 
Christ the Epistle to Diognetus gave an 
unforgettable summary of what the new 
fellowship meant at a time when the Ro- 
man Empire was falling to pieces. The 
author portrays Christians as widely scat- 
tered in different lands and then boldly as- 
serts—in oft-quoted words—that “they 
hold the world together.” “What the soul 
is in the body,” he says, “Christians are in 
the world. . . . The soul is enclosed within 
the body and itself holds the body together; 
so, too, Christians are held fast in the world 
as a prison and yet it is they who hold the 


world together.” In this new era of disin- 
tegration in the twentieth century the 
Church, if true to its own essential genius, 
may again “hold the world together.” 


So my Christian social vision has become 
much more church-centered. When, for ex- 
ample, I think of my Christian opportunity 
in working for peace, my mind now turns 
less to what I can persuade governments 
and political agencies to do and more to 
what the Church itself can be in its own 
fellowship. 


I have also come to a new appreciation 
of the historical aspect of the Christian fel- 
lowship. I give a more central place to the 
Church because through it the stream of 
communal faith and life is carried on from 
generation to generation. One no longer 
takes this kind of historical continuity for 
granted. When I see how many social in- 
stitutions and political systems have risen 
and fallen, the survival of the Church 
through nineteen centuries seems something 
of tremendous consequence. When I see, 
too, that in today’s world vast anti-Chris- 
tian forces are at work—great rivals of the 
Christian world view—I realize more keen- 
ly that the thing of supreme importance 
is to preserve the Christian witness and the 
Christian understanding of life. This, at 
least, the Church has done. It still brings 
mankind face to face with Christ. 


I am as aware as anyone of the dangers 
inherent in all institutional developments 
—of the terrible inertia to which institu- 
tions (including the Church) are subject 
—even of the paralysis which sometimes 
creeps over them, and nothing concerns 
me more than the problem of keeping the 
prophetic spirit alive within the churches. 
Yet I am forced to conclude that the only 
way to secure continuity of life in a chang- 
ing world is through the institution. If 
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something of abiding significance really 
happened iti Christ, there is abiding sig- 
nificance in the community that mediates 
the knowledge and meaning of Christ to 
successive ages. It is the great weakness of 
modernism in all its forms that it is too 
exclusively preoccupied with the contem- 
poraneous. It tends to think of our own 
generation as if it were the first genera- 
tion that mattered. It is a healthy thing 
for a modernistic age to be reminded 
through the Church that there is a “goodly 
fellowship” of “saints, apostles, prophets, 
martyrs,” of whom, in these latter days, 
we are the humble heirs. 

If someone argues that it is enough for 
mankind to have the “historical Jesus,” 
without any institution built around Him, 
I reply that, without the Church, we today 
should in all human probability not even 
know about the Jesus of history. Without 
the continuing corporate life of the fellow- 
ship of which He is he center, Jesus would 
be an obscure and forgotten Galilean of the 
long ago, not a living influence in our 
world. Without the Church, we should not 
even have the recorded sayings of Jesus, for 
the New Testament was produced by the 
Church for the sake of nurturing and ex- 
tending its life. Without the Church, the 
very man who rails most impatiently 
against it for its failure to measure up to 
the spirit of Jesus would not have the figure 
of Jesus for his standard. Without the 
Church, the dynamic movement that Jesus 
initiated would have trickled out into 
nothingness, completely lost in the arid 
expanse of secular society. After making 
all necessary allowance for the appalling 
shortcomings of the Church, we must at 
least be grateful that for 1900 years it has 
carried on, without a break, the stream of 
communal faith and life that had its origin 
in Jesus Christ. 


Letters from Danbury 


Friends 


November 29, 1940 
This is coming to you from my combina- 
tion twelve by six study, bedroom, bath- 
room and lounge in Club Danbury. Last 
night was our movie night—“Northwest 
Passage.” It was a beautiful piece of tech- 
nicolor and rather good acting, although a 
bit overdrawn. The thing that impressed 
and depressed me was the premium put 
on such flagrant brutality and cruelty as 
would make one shudder. Courage, hardi- 
ness and all the manly virtues can certain- 
ly run themselves into the ground. They 
need to be given content or direction. The 
trouble with the peace movement is that it 
has rendered itself effete and helpless be- 
cause it has compromised these virtues 
away in a queer mood of pseudo-coopera- 
tion or fellowship, when rigid, disciplined 
action is needed. 
MEREDTH DALLAS 


December 1, 1940 

The Gideon Bible Society has been here 
parading its virtues enough to turn one’s 
stomach when he thinks of this world of 
real suffering and misery. I’m reminded of 
Sandburg’s “To a Contemporary Bunk- 
shooter.” Imagine a fat-faced business man 
with an over-producing job behind him and 
world prestige (in a wicked world) telling 
how he has been saved—and telling it to 
a band of suffering men, warped and 
thwarted by this same wicked world. Re- 
gardless of all the confusion in the world 
today, there is an element of simple hon- 
esty that must be reckoned with. After a 
tantrum like this, it’s refreshing to have 
someone laugh with self-contempt and 
claim himself as evil, and so through sim- 


in Exile 


ple honesty to claim and prove that one. 


primeval virtue. 
MEREDITH DALLAS 


December 6, 1940 

Since I have been in here, I have had a 
chance to read the Bible as never before. 
Its truth stands out for me more revealing- 
ly all the time. Much of the worthwhile- 
ness of a devotional period comes not so 
much from the material used, but from the 
frame of mind in which the worshipper is. 
The meaning of faith is dawning upon me 
anew. I have always wondered what it 
means for Kawaga to say that he puts all 
of his trust in God. I am just beginning 
to see. If God is not the Creator and Judge 
of all the world, if His purpose does not 
transcend the finite purpose of men, if all 
men are not caught up in his meaning 
which is far beyond our own—then life is 
not worth living. What happens to us is 
not important. We must live always in the 
light of God’s purpose for us which is 
humility, repentance, love, and of course 
much more than this. No matter what one 
does, he must do it in the name of God. 
Of course, we never can fully approxi- 
mate the will of God on earth, and this 
forms the crux of the problem for pacifists. 
Therefore, I do not call myself an abso- 
lute pacifist if by that is meant an impos- 
sible perfectionism. But I am a pacifist be- 
cause I believe the love of God stands not 
only in judgment upon the miserable fail- 
ures of men, but because love also draws 
men towards it. All of us have some of the 
love ethic in us, otherwise we would not 
even know what true love is. Also I am a 
pacifist because the war method is a fail- 
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ure. I do believe it is possible to settle dis- 
putes in other than bloody ways. 
Grorce Houser 


December 8, 1940 
There are opportunities for us to mingle 
and talk together every day. . . . Ping-pong 
is a main source of recreation. Already we 
have had two tournaments—the last match 
was between the staff and the inmates; the 
inmates won every match. .. . I am read- 
ing Les Miserables by Victor Hugo for the 
first time. I can hardly conceive of anyone 
holding an unsympathetic understanding 
of evil social conditions after reading this 
book. . . . Finally, I have been discovering 
a new wealth of insight in the New Testa- 
ment. The fourth and fifth chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles contain so much of 
importance to us who are trying to follow 
Christ. But I am certain that only as we 
live our faith, can we understand clearly 
step by step the force that worked within 
Paul. I have the feeling that we will have 
to search more earnestly than ever for the 
dynamic that operated in the early Christ- 
ian community if we wish good works to 
come from our faith. 
RicHarp WICHLEI 


December 13, 1940 

Everything here is better than expected. 
Don’t let anyone tell you I am rotting in 
jail. I have had some of the most funda- 
mental religious discussions I have ever had 
in my life. There is a tremendous work to 
be done in a place like this. In fact, I 
wouldn’t have missed the opportunity for 
the world. Of course I miss my wife very 
much, but outside of that things are most 
congenial. . . . The war situation is cer- 
tainly not looking any better as the days 
go by. Of course we don’t feel the tension 
here as you must outside. . . . I have been 
reading quite a little in the papers about 
the conscientious objector problem which 


seems to be taking a peculiar turn. It oc- 
curs to me that the Friends are slowly sell- 
ing out. Possibly I have misinterpreted this, 
but it seems that they have become a re- 
spectable institution in the eyes of all con- 
cerned. 

Dona.p BENEDICT 


December 13, 1940 
There was a time in my life when I was 
pretty much of a humanist. I was praying 
more to mankind than to the transcendant 
God. But humanistic faith just can’t stand 
the gaff. Any faith we hold must be 
founded in God because it is only in God 
that the purpose and meaningfulness of 
man can be seen. I would be a terrible 
cynic if I did not have faith in a loving, 
judging, redeeming God. Human history 
has been such a mess in itself—empires ris- 
ing and falling seemingly without purpose, 
nations whose internal unity is found only 
in a common hatred bolstered by high- 
sounding ideals, suffering, suicide, etc. 
What is the meaning of all this? It has no 
meaning in itself. It Gnly has meaning 
when seen from the perspective of God’s 
redemptive purpose. This is my faith. 
Houser 


December 17, 1940 

I have about decided where I stand 
when viewed from an historical perspective. 
I am becoming part of a new monastic 
movement, but not a monastic movement 
which is a retreat from the bewilderment 
of society but which rather lives in the 
midst of the troubles of society. I say this 
because of the similarity of what I believe 
with the organization of the old Orders. 
The Monastic Orders were disciplined re- 
ligious communities devoting themselves to 
do God’s will. I think most of those within 
the Orders were concerned with their own 
salvation too much, but the important 
thing is their disciplined community na- 


ture. Today, instead of retreating from the 
world, this new monastic emphasis is one 
of living in the worst areas of our sinful 
society. To me the movement which is go- 
ing to be the rejuvenation of the badly in- 
stitutionalized Christian Church is the one 
which emphasizes community disciplined 
worshipful living in under-privileged areas. 
I am going to give my life to this and for- 
get about an individualistic ministry. 
Grorce Houser 


December 18, 1940 
Life is becoming so busy here that it’s 
becoming harder to find time to read and 
to think. Ever since the end of quarantine 
period I have been working in the carpen- 
ter shop and learning something every day. 
As for the rest of our life we have some re- 
creation, movies, ping-pong, etc. And 
above all, plenty of sleep and good whole- 
some food. Every time I look at the news- 
paper or get other word from the outside 
I feel rather guilty in this ivory-tower ex- 
istence. There is a.steady gearing of our 
whole national life toward war, wouldn’t 
you say? Well, whatever may be the near 
future, it looks more and more inevitable 
that a tremendous social transformation is 
on its way. I hope to remain ever a natural 
person, but I am becoming more and more 
conscious of the role we must play as Chris- 
tians. Perhaps it comes also from a more 
constant reading of the Gospels and of 
Paul, in both of which a new society is the 
underlying reality. ; 
LoveELL 


December 25, 1940 

As these few minutes slip by, Christmas 
eve is fast becoming Christmas day. Just 
now I’m in the refrigeration plant on the 
night shift. Things are so quiet. We had an 
interesting service tonight, singing carols, 
talks, and receiving a gift. It’s all so strange 
and almost funny, were the stakes not as 


high as they are. The whole world seems 
to concentrate its attention at this time on 
its greatest ideal. It is all so strangely fe- 
tish—it reminds me of a story about a little 
savage! We’re so queer in so many ways. 
Every age,-ours included, would crucify 
Christ, just as they would the two thieves. 
And so society, defined and bounded by its 
own little stupidities goes on, avariciously 
protecting its institutions, its laws, customs 
and general form of life, mistaking the 
ephemeral for the eternal, the immediate, 
for the everlasting. That’s why it always 
seems so important to have a new life to 
offer to the individual heart. It takes a 
flash of religious insight that suddenly blos- 
soms out of a background of pondering, 
studying, and thinking. Or perhaps, one of 
those rare moments in seeing a sunset, a 
prostitute, or a beggar. At such a time the 
whole meaning of the world and man 
seems to suddenly unfold and you have a 
sense of having looked into the infinite. 
Through these visions men grow, and the 
world expands. It’s so difficult, though, to 
get people to launch out where they have 
had no precedent set in their lives. There’s 
always that little ache to contend with 
when you lift a life from its old haunts and 
associations. But it’s this wistful concern 
over a passing order that is the natural 
sorrow of progress. 
MerepirH DALLAS 


January 10, 1941 

Sometimes as the routine in here wears 
on one and some of the deprivations are 
particularly aggravating, the idea of getting 
out of here seems very appealing. There 
are two answers that immediately come up 
in my mind at such times. The first is that 
being here is a wonderful experience in it- 
self. It is not just an “experience” in a 
bourgeois sense, something which is a real- 
ity now but will be only a past throughout 
the rest of my life. Rather is it a vital ex- 
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perience because I consider it as definitely 
a part of my ministry as anything ever 
will be. . . . All of life is a ministry. I wish 
that seminary students could see how out 
of perspective the world is from a seminary 
window. The “ivory tower” of Union is a 
tragic reality unless one lives outside of it 
—maybe not actually outside, but at least 
in spirit. The seminary should not be a 
sort of monastic community of study apart 
from the world. Anyway, this is part of my 
ministry here in the midst of human need. 
But also whenever I feel the urge to get 
out of here I remember some words in the 
little book, By an Unknown Disciple. Jesus 
is reported by the unknown disciple when 
he was in the Garden and was tempted to 
escape the Cross as saying: “But wherever 
I go I cannot escape the will of God.” As 
you know, I do not think the action which 
got us here is in any sense the complete 
approximation of the will of God. It rather 
is a combination of religious insight with 
political strategy to me. But it does result 
directly from my understanding of the will 
of God. Therefore, to leave here would be 
only to be driven back again. 
Grorce Houser 


January 31, 1941 

My thinking still lies a lot in terms of 
philosophy of history. I wish I could get 
hold of Tillich’s Interpretation of History, 
and a couple of Beryaev’s books. But they 
will have to wait. In the meantime I con- 
tinue to cogitate on my minority action 
philosophy, for the more I look at it, the 
only way in which any kind of social sal- 
vation seems possible in history is that 
which is found in the process of radical 
minority group action. The more I think 
about it, it seems to me that Reiny tends 
to take away the meaning of history almost 


completely. He leaves room for some kind 
of individual salvation in terms of striving 
after the impossible possibility by approx- 
imating higher and higher justice. But in 
looking at history itself, what do you have 
when you have achieved a higher justice— 
just a new corruption of new power. Of 
course the final salvation of both the indi- 
vidual and society lies beyond either the 
one or the other. It lies with God and the 
Kingdom of God. But society in its flux 
must have meaning; it must be able par- 
tially to fulfill itself just as an individual 
can partially fulfill himself by repentance, 
recommitment, and faith. The only answer 
I can find that in any way satisfies me is 
the validity of minority action. The only 
two general tests are: (1) the test of seeing 
which minority group best expresses a pure 
judgment on society; (2) the test of which 
minority group best points the way to the 
best approximate justice in the given mo- 
ment of history. 
Grorce Houser 


February 28, 1941 
There has been all kinds of dickering 
going on in regard to parole. We probably 
could go to a Quaker work camp if we 
desired. Some of the fellows may, but most 
of us will not. Numerous reasons enter into 
my own decision, but the most decisive rea- 
son is simply that the work camp repre- 
sents to me an institutionalized C.O. posi- 
tion which I am not willing to accept at 
this moment. I do not feel like taking what 
to me is an easy way out when others are 
giving their lives as well as entering into 
the dirty business of taking other’s lives. I 
have a couple of individual parole plans to 
present, but I doubt if the government will 
accept them. 
Grorcx Houser 
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From a Persecuted Church 
Cedric H. Jaggard and John Dillenberger 


The following translations are excerpts 
from a news report circulated among pas- 
tors of the Confessional Churches in Ger- 
many during the latter part of 1938. The 
occurrences which are described here took 
place in several towns in southwest Ger- 
many. It is clear that names of persons and 
places as well as dates have to be omitted. 
Otherwise, nothing is changed in the trans- 
lations, which are offered without com- 
ment as of interest to people in the Amer- 
ican churches. 


Pastor X, chairman of the brotherhood 
board, was imprisoned on—(date) and 
on—(two and a half weeks later) brought 
into the concentration camp. As a pastoral 
function he had harbored a family which 
was boycotted because a few members had 
voted “Nein” on—(date). 


About 2:30 on the night of—approx- 
imately twelve men in civilian clothes ap- 
peared before the town manse of-—. They 
surrounded the house in groups at the cor- 
ners, and at a given signal opened fire in 
order to hinder observation of the whole 
proceedings. Sharp reports of gunfire fol- 
lowed. A neighbor who opened a window 
had to take to cover when he suddenly 
heard a bullet whistle by his head. During 
the surprise firing window panes of the 
manse were broken with pavement stones 
which had been brought along. The beds in 
the bedroom were strewn with splinters of 
glass; only by chance did the wife of the 
town minister escape being struck by one of 
the pavement stones. There were three re- 
volver shots in the ceiling of the children’s 
room. Following this act of terror the win- 
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dows of the club house in—(the same 
town) were broken, and in the wake of 
this further surprises in the town were per- 
petrated. On a telephone call the—police 
reported that they had their hands quite 
full with the Jews and consequently had 
no time. The occasion for this unexpected 
attack is unknown. 


On Sunday, the—(date), a sign (black 
print on a red background) was put on 
the Evangelical dean’s building in—; “Jew- 
lover” (Judenknecht). The name of the 
dean of—, Y, appeared thereon in hand- 
writing. Shortly before the opening of the 
Sunday service, a demonstration line 
brought two residents of— with a similar 
red sign through the street past the dean’s 
house. Before the dean’s house vocal chor- 
uses resounded, “Jew-lover, pfui—.” At 
the market place a demonstration was be- 
ing held while the bells were summoning 
people to church. When the dean on his 
way to preach had to pass by those who 
were demonstrating, they pointed to him 
and cried, “There goes the Jew-lover.” A 
cause of these proceedings is not known. 
The police (Partei) on being informed by 
telephone declared themselves unable to 
remove the sign on the dean’s office. 


On the evening of the—(date) certain 
youths appeared before the manse in— 
and—(the places) and in both cases at- 
tached to the manse the red sign with the 
inscription, “Jew-lover.” The organiza- 
tional connection of these events is thereby 
evident. Upon the representation of the 
pastor the youths explained: he prayed for 
the Jews. He was caught again. In conse- 


quence the youths broke the windows of 
his study. 


At nine-thirty in the evening on— Pastor 
Z of—was miserably beaten and severely 
mishandled in front of his house amidst 
wild shouting by a crowd of outside dem- 
onstrators; there were about five hundred. 
He is still under arrest in the official prison 
in—(another town). 

The horde originating chiefly from— 
(other towns) came about eight o’clock in 
the evening in trucks and private cars. 
When it was apparent that the pastor was 
not at home, some at first searched the 
manse for him from top to bottom. At the 
time Pastor Z was in nearby—, where he, 
together with the local pastor, was holding 
Bible Week which had been appointed by 
the—(organization) on the First Epistle 
of Peter. After learning of the place of his 
sojourn, an auto left with four passengers 
for the place and brought him from— to— 
(his own town). It was shortly after nine 
o’clock. Pastor Z had just held his Bible 
lesson on I Peter 4. When they arrived in 
—/(his town), they unloaded him in front 
of the manse where the pack of hounds 
immediately fell upon him like wild beasts. 
Then they threw him, already half-uncon- 
scious, upon the roof of a nearby wood- 
shed in order to bring him forth and dis- 
play him amidst the basest slander of the 
possessed mob. After they had pulled him 
down again from the shed, Pastor Z was 
dragged through the line of the raging, 
fuming mob to the nearby town hall, per- 
haps a hundred yards away. There a trial 
took place which lasted appreximateiy an 
hour, during which the people in the street 
gave vent to their indignation over the 
traitor and Jew-lover through bloody words 
and much shouting. Hell was loose. To- 
wards eleven o’clock Pastor Z was taken 
in an automobile to prison in—. The resi- 
dents of the place who remained true to 
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Pastor Z, the great majority, with the ex- 
ception of a few radical, incited elements, 
vigorously condemned these _bolshevistic 
methods. They were, it is reported, con- 
strained by the demonstrators to remain in 
their houses. 

What was the occasion of these proceed- 
ings? Pastor Z had taken in a clear, unam- 
biguous manner a stand against the Jewish 
pogrom in his sermon on the day of— and 
said in it: 

“A crime has taken place in Paris. The 
murderer will receive his just punishment 
because he has transgressed the divine law. 
With our people we mourn for the victim 
of this criminal act. But who would have 
thought that this one crime in Paris could 
have resulted in so many crimes in our 
midst here in Germany? Here we have 
been repaid for the great apostasy from 
God and Christ, for the forces organized 
against Christianity. Passions are released, 
the commandments of God are unobserved, 
the houses of God which were holy to 
others are burned down unpunished, the 
property of foreigners is robbed or des- 
troyed. Men who have loyally served our 
people and conscientiously fulfilled their 
duty have been thrown into concentration 
camps, simply because they belonged to an- 
other race. May the injustice not also be 
permitted from above—the healthy sen- 
sitivity of the people feels it plainly, even 
where one does not dare to speak about it. 
And we as Christians see how this injustice 
weighs heavy upon our people before God 
and how his just punishment must come 
upon Germany. For it is written: ‘Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap!’ 
Yes, it is a horrible seed of hate which has 
now been sown again. What a horrible 
harvest will grow from it, if God does not 
send to our people the grace for a genuine 
repentance!” 

(Continued on Page 26) 


No Stronger Than Its People 


Stephen T. Crary 


Three years at Union Seminary is a rare 
adventure of the spirit. Its intellectual at- 
mosphere is both stimulating and intoxi- 
cating. The student comes to feel that he 
is out in front with the vanguard of society 
forming a kind of spearhead. He expects 
that some day the rest of mankind will 
follow in the steps which he has taken, but 
he is too busy with the excitement around 
him to look back to see if the rank and 
file are managing to follow. Yet even to 
the Union student morning must come, 
and with it sobering glimpses of reality. He 
must go out into a world where men are 
not vitally concerned with the fate of either 
Christianity or of democracy, a world 
which will not necessarily follow the trail 
which its leaders have blazed. The task of 
the ministry is the task of overcoming the 
lag between the people and those who have 
gone on ahead. 

I write because I can speak for myself. 
For eight years I lived within protective 
cloisters of the academic world. Now I 
stand face to face with a world which is 
no respecter of “degrees.” I find myself 
withdrawing from the academic front and 
trying to consolidate some of the gains be- 
hind the lines. In looking back I can see 
that I instinctively regarded the intellec- 
tual life as a kind of temptation. It meant 
living in an artificial world cut off from 
the main stream of humanity. I looked for- 
ward to the day when I could begin to 
work with people. 

I was interested in St. Clair Shores from 
the day I first heard about it. When I 
knew I could come here I was glad. It 
seemed to be a place which was represen- 
tative of America. It was an independent 
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community with all the Middle Western 
authenticity of Willkie’s Elwood, yet it was 
close enough to the city of Detroit to be a 
part of the industrial life of the nation. 
The vast majority of the people were of 
native American stock with Northern Euro- 
pean antecedents. Protestantism would 
have a fighting chance in such a commu- 
nity. 

Naturally I asked myself if this would 
be a real labor church. I had been under 
the impression that Protestantism, and es- 
pecially Presbyterianism had made no pro- 
gress among working people. But here 
was a congregation of men who earned 
their living working.in the great factories 
of Detroit—men who make up the aris- 
tocracy of labor. In our church there is 
scarcely a man who is not a member of 
some union. Out of four elders four are 
skilled factory workers. Out of seven trus- 
tees four are in the auto plants, two are 
carpenters, and one is with the telephone 
company. The situation has all the ear- 
marks of heaven for one looking at it with 
Seminary eyes. I had visions of glorious 
days in the labor band-wagon, conferences 
of clergy and union leaders, long talks into 
the night with the planners of the nation’s 
future, co-operatives, and all the rest. But 
even in this field there proved to be a gulf 
between the ideal and the actual. Although 
nearly every man in the church is a union 
member, only two or three are taking ac- 
tive part in the movement. The majority 
are indifferent. They do not attend union 
meetings. They are content with the status 
quo. They are buying homes, cars, radios, 
and refrigerators on the installment plan 
and are afraid of anything which might 
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threaten their stake in the system. This 
deeply imbedded conservatism among fac- 
tory workers constituted my first surprise 
on coming to Detroit. The labor movement 
needs its missionaries as much as the 
church. The common foe of both is inertia 
and indifference. 


I wondered what place the church would 
have in a community like this. I had an 
impression that working people regarded 
the church with hostility because it had 
never shown an interest in their problems, 
but had identified itself with the interests 
of the well-to-do. I find that this is true of 
the Episcopalian and Presbyterian churches 
in particular, but not true of the Christian 
Church as a whole. Religion is thriving 
in and around Detroit. In all parts of the 
city one can note an increase in the num- 
ber of evangelistic groups which are spring- 
ing up. There are tabernacles housing 
Churches of God, Pentecostals, Holiness 
groups, and all the rest. There are large 
congregations too. A few men regularly 
exhort a thousand people on a Sunday. 
They present the old-time gospel religion, 
and it is received with enthusiasm. Why? 
Is it because most of the people are con- 
vinced Fundamentalists? I think not. Ra- 
ther it is because the preachers are speak- 
ing in terms which can be grasped by the 
people. They are winning people to their 
kind of faith by using the language of the 
people. It is at this point that most of us 
who are ministers of established denomi- 
nations fall down on the job. Our educa- 
tion and training causes us to cloak our 
message in an academic garb which is out 
of place when worn along the highways 
and byways of the land. As long as our 
kind of preaching can reach only those who 
are coilege graduates, our church will func- 
tion only in a small segment of society. It 
will not be a church of the people. It is 
the method of approach rather than the 
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theology which brings success to the gospel 
evangelists: 

Most of the people whom I have met 
have no crystallized religious convictions. 
They are as open to liberalism as they are 
to fundamentalism. They can listen to any 
preacher, regardless of his views, and drink 
it in. When I presented a historical ap- 
proach to the Bible to some teachers to 
whom it was entirely new, no objection 
was raised. Few were aware of any critical 
issues involved. Lack of definite conviction 
rather than old-fashioned conviction seems 
to be characteristic of people who live in a 
large city like this. Recently I gave a test 
on the life of Jesus to a dozen high school 
students. One of the questions was to name 
three parables that Jesus told. No one 
could name three. Less than half knew who 
Judas was. Many insisted that Jesus gave 
us the Ten Commandments, and several 
could not say why we celebrate Good Fri- 
day. These young people are about to 
graduate from High School. They are 
bright-looking, gay, and personable. They 
are, I believe, typical of average American 
young people; yet here the Church has 
failed in its job. 

Part of the trouble is that we who 
preach have been taking too much for 
granted. This is easy for college and sem- 
inary graduates to do. In our lives a vast 
world of varied experience has been opened 
up. We have had contact with the culture 
of the past through our books, we have 
met students and professors of other races 
and other lands, and we have travelled 
some. All of this gives us a certain breadth 
of knowledge and outlook which we un- 
consciously assume in others. My advice is: 
Don’t assume too much. We glibly use 
phrases like “the Middle Ages,” or “the 
Amsterdam Conference,” or “the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean Sea,” or “the 
Atonement,” and we do not realize that 
these phrases may be utterly meaningless 
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to our congregations. We cannot win the 
people to Christianity until we recover the 
mystery of simplicity which characterized 
the early church. 

Recently I heard a man who works in 
radio advertising speak to a group of min- 
isters. He told how radio programs are 
geared to be understood by the widest pos- 
sible audience. “If they seem simple,” he 
said, “you can be sure that they are meant 
to be that way.” Then he went on to tell 
us that the Church which has a message 
far greater than any advertising message is 
doing almost nothing to get it across to 
the masses of the American people. There 
are millions of unchurched Protestants 
whom our established denominations are 
not reaching. If we believe in carrying the 
gospel to all men, we must give more care- 
ful thought to the form in which we pre- 
sent what we have to say. 

In these days of crisis St. Clair Shores 
seems very far from the arena where de- 
cisions are being made. No one from here 
has been consulted about the defense pro- 
gram or the bill to aid Britain. But many 
of the men find themselves working over- 
time on defense production. The govern- 
ment has decreed it. The people fall in 
line. Life is moulded from above. People 
read the reactionary press. They listen to 
the radio commercials. They go to Holly- 
wood movies. In all these things they are 
passive. They need do nothing for them- 
selves. They have no responsibility. De- 
mocracy is being shattered from within. 
Young people growing up shy away from 
leadership. They have no concern with the 
issues of war and peace, the international 
order, or the labor movement. This is not 
Union Seminary. This is a town on the 
outskirts of Detroit. Here people are scarce- 
ly capable of self-government. They can’t 
get rid of corrupt city officials; they can’t 


keep gambling houses and saloons out of 
their own community; how then can they 
protect themselves against the coming Fas- 
cism? 

On this horizon, however, there is one 
hopeful sign. That is the Christian Church. 
I do not refer to its preaching, for preach- 
ing by itself is of little avail. People learn 
that no matter what the preacher tells 
them on Sunday, they can still joke with 
him at the coming fish supper, so they do 
not take his startling words too seriously. 
They tolerate most anything that he says 
and give every appearance of listening in- 
tently. It is not in preaching that I place 
my hope, but it is in the fellowship of the 
Church. Here men and women are brought 
together. They work and worship with one 
another. They have to live together in the 
spirit of love. They must consider the 
opinions and feelings of each one, no mat- 
ter how humble. Occasionally there are big 
jobs to be done—a building to be built, or 
a supper to be given, or a depression to 
face. Then there is a unity of free men 
which is something like true democracy. 
It is through such groups that the nation 
can be made strong. The Church which 
orders its own life as a Christian democracy 
can awaken the slumbering spirits of its 
people. 

At Union a man must decide. Democra- 
cy, he feels, depends upon whether or not 
he decides for peace or war. But here in 
the Shores, we feel the issue is more basic 
than that. Unless the vast millions of peo- 
ple who are the American nation can be 
fired with zeal for democracy and Christi- 
anity, it won’t very much matter what 
names we give to our government and our 
religion. The church must again go out 
from its cloisters and carry the gospel to 
all men, for our nation can be no stronger 
than its people. 


North of the Border 
E. T. Lute 


Canadians ordinarily know a good deal 
more about Nebraska, the T.V.A., or the 
(so-called) World Series than the average 
American knows concerning anything 
north of the border. Americans as a rule 
are willing not only to admit that they 
know nothing of that vast acreage called 
“Canada”—they querulously ask why they 
should be expected to know anything 
about it. This attitude of almost studied 
indifference has in the past been merely a 
source of pain and puzzlement—to Can- 
adians. At the present tragic juncture of 
history it may well become a source of 
positive danger and disaster—to Amer- 
icans. 

The declared American policy, “No 
Foreign Entanglements,” ordinarily serves 
this country well. The attitude of patriotic 
self-sufficiency consequently is in the blood 
of even the average citizen of the U.S.A. 
Now, however, that economic and political 
interests are apparently drawing the U. S. 
inexorably down the road to greater and 
perhaps maximum foreign commitments it 
seems that it would be well for America to 
wake up and to broaden its horizons to the 
larger world in which it actually must live. 
These paragraphs are designed simply to 
set forth a few facts of ominous import 
concerning the life of the people in that 
part of America which is not only at war 
but has openly declared itself to be so. 

It is extraordinarily difficult for an ex- 
patriate Canadian who has spent most of 
his time in the United States since this war 
began, fully to comprehend the vast change 
that has come over his country. It is not 
easy to obtain thoroughly reliable infor- 
mation. It is even more difficult to assess 
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the underlying causes and the unseen mo- 
tives beyond the mere event. The mind of 
a people at war is a marvellously complex 
thing. The bands play and the struggle is 
on for “King and Country,” “Freedom and 
Democracy.” Yet are we over-cynical if we 
still discern beneath the patriotic fervour, 
the continuing clash of interest with inter- 
est, the “Haves” retaining and strengthen- 
ing their grip on that which they hold, the 
“Have-Nots” losing even that which they 
have? Is it unpatriotic to point to certain 
areas in the national life where the strug- 
gle for “Freedom and Democracy,” if it is 
to be won at all, must be fought at home? 

The writer sat in the gallery of the 
Canadian House of Commons last June 
and heard part of the debate on Conscrip- 
tion. The trend of that day’s discussion 
seems to be a true index ef the way the 
war is going in Canada. The well-worded 
bill under debate provided for the imme- 
diate mobilization of men and industry. 
The mobilization of Canadian manpower 
was plainly intended, was heartily re- 
ceived and enthusiastically endorsed. The 
issue of events however seems to indicate 
that the phrase “mobilization of industry” 
was little more than window-dressing. One 
or two Socialist members pointed out the 
logic of “all-out” mobilization of industry 
and demanded the conscription of wealth 
as well as of men. They were received in 
bored and somewhat pained silence. That 
silence has become symbolical of the rela- 
tionship of the government to the people 
of Canada. A pall of silence broods over 
the Capitol and the average citizen is quite 
unable to penetrate the sanctum of execu- 
tive policy. 


To a people engaged in a struggle to the 
death “for Freedom and Democracy” such 
a situation ought to be highly unsatisfac- 
tory. The conduct of the government since 
the outbreak of war has been anything but 
reassuring to those who felt that the tradi- 
tion of responsible parliamentary democ- 
racy was deeply entrenched in Canada. 
The pressure of the national crisis and the 
military psychology has led—as it seems 
always to lead—to a centralization of pow- 
er in the hands of the executive branch. 
The “Liberal” government of Prime Min- 
ister MacKenzie King was returned to 
power in March 1940, on a “No Conscrip- 
tion” platform. Within a few weeks this 
same government introduced its Mobiliza- 
tion Bill, providing for immediate conscrip- 
tion of men “for home defense.” Following 
this session in which extraordinary powers 
were granted the executive the House was 
adjourned. Since then the party in power 
has ruled with scant reference to the elected 
representatives of the people. Thus the 
“emergency” situation has bequeathed to 
the people of Canada a kind of rule which 
is not far from being outright government 
by decree: orders-in-council signed by the 
Governor General become law without dis- 
cussion in House or Senate. Most of us 
were convinced, before this war, that the 
Canadian form of government was at least 
as democratic as the governmental system 
in the United States. No doubt it was. How 
can we tell what war may do toward con- 
centrating power even more completely in 
the hands of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment here in this country too? 

The increasing centralization of political 
power has been widely regarded, of course, 
as a necessary consolidation in time of war. 
Most people in the name of patriotism— 
are prepared to forfeit some share of their 
individual liberties for the sake of the na- 
tional effort. It is very difficult, however, to 
justify the high-handed and arbitrary way 


in which the authorities in Canada have 
enforced the Defense of Canada regula- 
tions. If it seems that the British tradition 
of free parliamentary democracy has top- 
pled in Canada, it is abundantly clear that 
another tradition cherished by Anglo-Saxon 
peoples—the right of habeas corpus and 
fair trial before one’s peers—is crumbling 
under the exigencies of war-time. In the 
past few months over 1500 persons have 
been interned in Canada. These people 
have been held without trial, without ef- 
fective right of appeal, and in most cases 
without formal charge. In some cases the 
only charge made against a person states 
that “representations have been made that 
you are a member of the Communist par- 
ty.’ The Communist party is one of a 
number of organizations declared illegal. 
A number of people have been imprisoned 
for possessing “in quantity” the works of 
Marx, Engels, and other writers whose 
books are found in every college library. It 
is not against the Communists and “enemy 
agents” alone that the activity of Can- 
ada’s romantic “Royal Mounted” is di- 
rected. Mayor Camillien Houde of Mon- 
treal was whisked away to an internment 
camp one night because he dared to speak 
his disapproval of the national decree on 
conscription. The authorities have cut a 
wide swath, but several .strange coinci- 
dences indicate whence the real influence 
derives. In some notable cases it has been 
remarkably convenient for employers to 
find labor leaders suddenly removed to in- 
ternment camps just at the critical moment 
when the pressure of labor threatened their 
arbitrary power in the booming war indus- 
try. Many observers find plenty of reason 
to suspect that the regulations are not be- 


‘ing enforce with complete disinterested- 
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ness. 
It is enough to say that all down the 

line the heaviest burden of the war has 

been placed squarely on the shoulders of 


the man least able to bear it. The Little 
Man’s taxes are up, his pay envelope is 
open to compulsory deductions for war- 
savings certificates, he is constantly pressed 
for support of innumerable war charities. 
At the same time his sources of accurate 
information are greatly curtailed. The 
latest news is that the “Canadian Tribune” 
—for the past year the only genuinely re- 
liable organ of democratic opinion left in 
Canada—has been suspended. No charge 
was made—no reason was given—the po- 
lice simply stepped in. 


In the midst of conditions such as these - 


the Church has done little to maintain 
moral balance and perspective. Nothing 
comparable to the statement of the Mal- 
vern Conference in England has appeared. 
Since the early courageous “Witness” of a 
number of United Church ministers last 
year, the churches on the whole have been 
silent on controversial issues. The United 
Church indeed is in the rather anomalous 
position of giving its whole-hearted support 
to the war while its strongly-worded cen- 
sure of war and the war method still re- 
mains in its records, unamended by the re- 
cent General Council. This church is at 
present carrying on a campaign to write 
off its deficit by having its membership de- 
posit war-savings stamps to the credit of 
the Church. “A Loan to Your Country— 
A Gift to Your Church.” Nothing, it 
seems, could be better calculated to com- 
promise the witness of the Christian 
Church in time of war. 

Canada is a year or perhaps two years 
more deeply involved in this war than is 
the United States. It would be well for 
Americans to judge not that they be not 
judged. American capital is one of the most 
powerful factors in the Canadian political 
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scene. It seems futile to hope that the same 
forces and interests that threaten democra- 
cy in Canada today will not threaten civil 
liberties in the United States also if the war 
continues till to-morrow. Picture if you 
will, the Nation or New Republic suspend- 
ed, your citizens interned without trial, 
your students under arrest for owning 
Das Kapital, and the Mayor of New York 
in internment for speaking out of turn. 
(Houde and LaGuardia are not unlike 
temperamentally!) A little imagination will 
help us to be men of vision. 

Freedom of prophesying and freedom of 
worship are one with freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly. Our special con- 
cern here in the Seminary is with the role 
of the churches in the critical years before 
us. The struggle for freedom and the 
strengthening of the moral fibre of democ- 
racy must be part of our task as Christian 
ministers. Now is the time to make this 
ministry effective. Within the Seminary 
community there is a sharp cleavage of 
opinion with regard to this war. Those who 
recognize the relativity of all moral action 
favour aid to Britain as the best available 
means of protecting our heritage of free- 
dom. Those who give more absolute al- 
legiance to the way of the Cross seek in 
individual witness and in alternative ser- 
vice according to pacifist principles a way 
to deepen the spiritual roots of our democ- 
racy. We all need to realize that at one 
point all can work together. The main- 
tenance of civil liberties and the deepening 
of the truly democratic spirit is the con- 
cern of every one of us who seeks to witness 
to the Christian Gospel. This is the battle 
we all can join—the true struggle for Free- 
dom and Democracy—for National De- 
fense! 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 6) 

This is not to say that the discipline of 
worship can be dismissed. Certainly the 
spontaneity of worship which would make 
all of life a sacrament is an impossible 
ideal. We can approximate it only through 
the setting aside of times and seasons for 
devotion. ;But when an anti-intellectual 
piety is consciously sought through the ap- 
plication of devotional techniques there is 
a real danger that in the attempt to gain 
spontaneity through emotional experience 
the total responsibility of seminary life will 
be denied. 

Such a danger becomes evident not only 
in a mood of dissatisfaction with the class 
room, but also in a tendency towards 
separatism in the religious life itself. Here 
it is not the unity of intellectual and re- 
ligious activity which is denied. Rather is it 
a denial of the corporate unity of the sem- 
inary community. Differences of opinion 
and even of conviction are inevitable in a 
seminary. Social preferences result in 
cliques which split the student body into 
many cells. Amid all this diversity there 
is but one symbol of the basic underlying 
unity. This is the chapel. Though indivi- 
dual and social barriers exist, at this one 
point they must be abolished. “For we are 
all members of one body.” Chapel attend- 
ance is more than an individual expression 
of spiritual need; it is the affirmation of 
that unity of faith which undergirds the 
very existence of the seminary. Any group 
devotional practice which tends to com- 
pete with chapel services is a denial of 
responsibility towards the Christian com- 
munity which the faculty and the student 
body together represent. 

The piety which shall satisfy the need 
of seminary students can be found when 
the meaning of the class room and the 
meaning of the chapel are seen to coincide 


rather than to conflict. Only then will it - 


become clear that it is possible to meet God 
just as directly in the class-room as in the 
chapel—and more profoundly in either 
than within the confines of emotional ex- 


perience. 
Cc. L. 


Guilty 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has taken a well-deserved verbal 
pummeling in recent days for its latest 
stunt—the text book inquiry. Its attempt 
to pull its neck back in and to dissociate 
itself from the report of Professor Robey, 
the critic of “the socialism of the New 
Deal,” whom it hired to do the job, only 
makes it more ridiculous. 

Particularly enlightening is Robey’s ob- 
jection to the emphasis in some of the text 
books “on the one-third of the population 
who are underfed rather than the two- 
thirds who are well fed.” Something, at 
least, is accomplished when this N. A. M. 
satellite admits so bluntly that we should 
feel pretty good if two-thirds of our people 
can engage in well-fed devotion to their 
great god Private Enterprise, at the ex- 
pense of only a third who don’t have 
enough to eat. 

The truth of many of the ‘objectionable’ 
passages in the text books can be affirmed 
by a simple reading of the platform of the 
N. A. M. adopted only two months before. 
One of the recurrent worries of Robey’s 
report was the criticism of the uncontrolled 
profit motive in the “system of free business 
enterprise.” And the N. A. M. platform 
bears out the criticism. For after talking 
patriotically about national defense and 
piously pledging co-operation, the platform 
mentions as one of “the fundamental con- 
ditions necessary to this end” the “recogni- 
tion of the value of the profit motive as a 
powerful incentive to productive effort.” 


When the N. A. M. talks about industry, 
it talks about itself. When it maintains that 
the profit motive is a necessity for na- 
tional defense, it implies that it is unwill- 
ing to do its part without the bait dangled 
in front of it. In view of the sacrifices be- 
ing asked for national defense, can anyone 
deny that this is carrying the profit motive 
too far? 

Such news, of course, is nothing new. 
But it is interesting to find the N. A. M. 
admitting it. The text book writers need 
go no farther to substantiate many of their 
criticisms. 

Recommendations for better educational 
practices are always in order. But the 
N. A. M. scarcely qualifies for the job. 
R. S. 
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Ecumenical Prayer 
A. D. 1661 


Come Lord Jesus, repair us after thy own good pleasure: 
Restore to thy church the Bonds of Unity. Restore the beauty of 
order, restore the reverence of their government, restore the fer- 
vour of thy spirit: that the Kingdom of God may suffer violence 
as of old: Or, if this last age be past cure, and incorrigible, irre- 
formable, take down the stage of this world, that we may enter 
upon that Blessed Kingdom, where there shall be unity without 
distraction; Order without Confusion; Love without intermission; 
and where God shall be all in all forever and ever. Amen. 
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Persecuted Church 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Pastor Z had given this good confession 
of his without any provocative tone, but in 
calm objectivity, and in some places with 
restrained, holy passion. Everyone in the 
large congregation who was listening to 
him had the impression that here a voice 
had been called from the midst of our peo- 
ple for the punishing of terrible sins and 
that the office of pastor and guardian en- 
trusted to an evangelical preacher was be- 
ing exercised with fullness of power, not to 
provoke or to incite to rebellion, but to call 
to repentance and where it would still be 
possible, to help and to save. 

“Be not thou therefore ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord, nor of me his pris- 
oner.” So read the sermon text on—(date). 
Pastor Z had suffered blows and imprison- 
ment for his evangelical witness. He is a 
prisoner of Christ. Therefore we stand open 
to him and to his witness. We make inter- 


cession for him and especially for his wife 
and child. We commend him and those 
who belong to him, likewise his fatherless 
and deeply shaken congregation, to the 
protection and grace of God. 

Pastor Z concluded his— sermon with 
the words: “This confession of guilt, which 
one did not think he could speak has been 
for me like the casting off of a great bur- 
den. Praise to God! It is now spoken forth 
before God and in the name of God. Now 
may the world do with us what it will. We 
are in the hand of our Lord. God is faith- 
ful! But thou, oh, country, country, coun- 
try, hear the word of the Lord!” 

So speaks only one conscience imprisoned 
in God’s word, a conscience which fears 
the Highest One, loves Him, and trusts in 
Him above all things. God the Lord, send 
us all such a conscience, that we in no way 
may allow ourselves to be terrified by ad- 
versaries but in all ways with joyous, fear- 
less opening of our mouth testify to the 
Gospel of God in Grace and Judgment. 
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Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Various Significant Books 


New Testament 


Jesus Christ the Same. By James Moffatt. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 223. $2.00. 


Dr. Moffatt’s Shaffer Lectures, delivered at 
Yale last spring, are a beautifully written and per- 
suasive defense and confirmation of the gospel of 
the one Christ, “The same yesterday, today, and 
for ever.” Like everything their author has writ- 
ten, the lectures take a broad horizon of literature, 
of experience, and of reflection for granted. He 
knows the New Testament thoroughly—no one 
in our generation is more familiar with its contents 
and interpretation—but he also knows earlier and 
later literature, and he illustrates his teaching 
from the whole field of religious thought, past and 
present. The values in contemporary criticism of 
the New Testament are fully recognized, and also 
the limitations; and the reader is constantly made 
aware of the perennial religious object of all theo- 
logical study and criticism. If it falls short of that 
goal, no criticism is really satisfactory, Form Critic- 
ism or any other. And this goal is achievable, not 
through pious aspiration but only through hard, 
painstaking, impartial study. 

“While the fuller knowledge of what Jesus 
Christ is and means to us may be said to rest upon 
certain primary convictions which have been held 
intuitively from the very dawn of the faith and 
transmitted by generation after generation of real 
saints, this has involved, and it still involves, the 
use of all our faculties in response to any newer 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus” (p. 14). 

Out of this newer knowledge emerges the con- 
viction, stronger than ever, that Jesus was no 
mere projection of the religious hopes and aspira- 
tions of the early church, but a real personality, 
One whose personal character so deeply impressed 
men that their recollections of him were not only 
guaranteed as on the whole authentic, but were 
stamped with a peculiar quality, a sense of the 
really ineffable and indefinable element in him 
that in the end escaped adequate description, His 
overwhelming conviction of a unique, divine voca- 
tion was no mere posthumous halo (p. 32)—“he 
was destined to reveal God to men and men to 
themselves by his inauguration of the divine reign 
or realm on earth. . . . While Jewish conceptions 
and Hellenistic influences have contributed to 


various phases of primitive thinking about the 
gospel, no mere synthesis of these could have pro- 
duced such an estimate of Jesus Christ as is re- 
quired in order to account for the honor and 
dignity with which he is spontaneously invested in 
Gospels and Epistles alike” (p. 32). 

The variety in the New Testament, in the theo- 
logical and social points of view reflected in its 
pages, which sometimes only obscures the unitary 
source from which these all derive, is likewise 
frankly recognized; but the evidence which this 
variety supplies really points back to its common 
origin—the variety is only the result of the diver- 
sity of human channels through which the witness 
has been borne (pp. 150ff). 

There are scarcely two pages running in this 
book which I have not marked for quotation. The 
brevity of this note, enforced by the editors, for- 
bids that; I can only conclude, Tolle, lege! It is 
“a good word for Jesus Christ’—the finest I have 
read in many a year. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Erd Harris on ‘Youth’ 


Introduction to Youth. By Erdman Harris. Mac- 
millan, 1940, pp. 221. $1.75. 


The principle which obviously guided “Erd” 
Harris as he wrote this book is stated on page 72: 
“Tllustrations drive home the truth of a generaliza- 
tion.” As a matter of fact, that statement is clothed 
in flesh and blood by ten stories, illustrating the 
use of illustrations. And so it is all the way 
through, Whether or not you need further guid- 
ance in the leadership of youth, the stories and 
concrete examples, gathered from the author’s 
years of experience with young people, will not 
only hold your interest, but will enhance your 
understanding and skill. 

Here is reliable adolescent psychology given 
with such delightful clarity and in such non-tech- 
nical language that, if you are not careful, you 
will not realize you are being educated. Other sec- 
tions give hints on method in fresh and usable 
form. You are never left asking: “Now just how 


would he do that?” Examples are close at hand. 
There are suggestions on effective speech making 
when your audience is one of young people; on 
the teacher’s task of helping young people to learn; 
and on personal counselling. In his treatment of 
the problems of the older friend who is seeking 
to counsel youth, the author deals directly with 
difficult issues of religious leadership, as evidenced 
by such sections as “The Evangelist Purpose,” 
“Appealing to Conscience,” and “Repentance and 
Forgiveness.” The search for a satisfying philo- 
sophy of life and an integrated way of living is 
given special treatment in the last chapter. 

For parents, for teachers, for ministers, for 
club leaders, for all who would influence youth in 
constructive fashion, this book gives practical 
guidance. Many of the problems and solutions are 
found in the intimate relationships of home life. 
Yet a positive contribution is suggested if an adult 
does no more than make a speech. 

Throughout the book runs a very significant 
point of view. Erdman Harris believes that the 
truth, the unadulterated, non-sentimental truth, 
furnishes a fully adequate base for ideals, for faith, 
for hope. He presents vividly the world as youth 
sees it, yet insists that it is not all bad. He presents 
the selfish tendencies of men, but says there is an- 
other side. The alternatives are not complete de- 
bunking and skepticism or a saccharine sentimen- 
talizing which refuses to be realistic about ugly 
facts. Facing reality fearlessly, making sure that 
the whole picture be shown, he finds faith in youth, 
and believes that youth can find a spiritually satis- 
fying interpretation of life which will give moor- 
ings for the future. Such a combination of realism 
and idealism, or rather this insistence that the 
unvarnished truth does give place for such ideals 
as will command devotion, convinces this reader 
that the philosophy and methods suggested will be 
effective with modern youth. 


FRANK W. HERRIOTT 


Life and the Kingdom 


Is the Kingdom of God Realism? By E. Stanley 
Jones. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 
1940, pp. 284. $2.00. 


This is the tenth book by one who has become 
a world-famous missionary, evangelist, author, and 
Christian leader. This volume palpitates through- 
out with the burning conviction that the Kingdom 
of God is thoroughgoing realism. For Dr. Jones 
realism is “‘pre-occupation with and devotion to 
fact” and idealism is “pre-occupation with and 
devotion to idea.” He holds that the Kingdom of 
God is written in the very constitution of our 
being and in the laws of our relationships to 
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others. Life will work in God’s way and in no 
other. Jesus Christ, far from being a stimulating 
but impractical idealist, is a realist far ahead of 
us in actual life and achievement. A realization of 
these truths would make, Dr. Jones believes, a 
revolution in our lives. 

Chapters are given to showing how the King- 
dom of God and modern science converge on the 
fact that certain things cause disease and are dis- 
ruptive of human personality—resentment, an- 
xieties, self-centeredness, and a sense of guilt. He 
shows that there is realism of the most vital sort 
in the “new birth” which stands for the necessity 
for some fundamental change in man which will 
free him from an inwardly divided condition. 
Discipline as well as grace is needed. 

By a rapid survey of the Gospels, by argument, 
by testimony and by analogy this book presses 
home the fact that the Christian way is not merely 
the way of goodness, but the way of wisdom. 
Anyone who has heard Dr. Jones speak will recog- 
nize in these chapters his intensive, incisive, stac- 
cato-like style, the wealth of illustration, and the 
note of experience. These studies should prove 
stimulating and suggestive to every pastor. 


D. J. FLEMING 


Invitation to the Bible 


The Bible. By Walter Russell Bowie. Association 
Press, 1940, pp. 68. $.50. 


This is the latest volume in the excellent series 
of “Hazen Books on Religion.” I have not seen a 
finer introduction to the Bible in as brief compass. 
It is beautifully written, adequate in scholarship, 
and really makes one want to read—and reread— 
the Bible. The brief chapter (two pages) with 
which it opens gives a really adequate reason for 
reading the Bible. If the chapter had been twenty 
pages long, the reason could not have been better 
stated. The succeeding chapters deal with the Bible 
as literature, as the Book of Life, with what it tells 
of God and man, and finally with the Bible and 
our contemporary world. 

One wish is that at least a paragraph or two had 
been added (page 28) to set forth the general 
character of ancient Hebrew law; and also (page 
35) that something had been said about the 
Apocrypha. This would help to bridge the gap 
between the Old Testament and the New. It is 
really a tribute to an author to wish he had written 
more: and one never gets enough of Dr. Bowie! 

The great thing about this little book is that it 
points us to the heart of the Bible’s message, makes 
clear by description and by illustration the com- 
pelling beauty of its style, and shows how rele- 
vant the Bible is right now, today, in the midst 
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of our perplexed modern world—a world suffoca- 
ting for lack of the moral and. religious oxygen 
one freely breathes in this great ancient Book. 


FREDERICK C, GRANT 


Social Pioneering 


Adventuring for Democracy. By Wilbur C. Phil- 
lips. Social Unit Press, 1940, pp. 380. $3.00. 


Here is an excitingly unique book. Here is a 
thrilling story of social pioneering, here an idea, 
a well tested plan for the actual practice of de- 
mocracy. And it is even more, It is a union of 
ethical idealism and business sense, of spirituality 
and science. It offers the religious idealists a 
chance to build, unit by unit, a brotherhood of 
man. It calls the workers of the world to build a 
society in which the moral and spiritual meaning 
of their daily tasks is at last recognized. It is not 
just another Utopia. It does not claim to make 
humanity divine. It does believe with deep con- 
viction in the power and presence of good will 
among men. It does offer a reasonable plan for 
the social, cultural, and economic utilization of that 
power. 

These are sweeping statements. No brief review 
can hope to substantiate them. But the book it- 
self can! Therefore, put it first on the list of 
books that must be read. It is in many ways a 
strange book, Its author assumes that his readers 
will be interested in him personally, as well as in 
his ideas. And, emphatically, he is right. For in 
these frank and informal pages is to be found a 
real man, honest to a fault, over-sanguine at 
times, fool-hardy often, but never without faith 
and courage, a man who has so identified himself 
with his life’s task that in talking of himself he 
best explains that task, and wins your friendship 
in the process. 

He is the originator of the Cincinnati Social 
Unit Plan, inaugurated in 1917, and in 1919 
destroyed by politics, prejudice and economic 
blindness. In this volume he breaks the news of 
its restoration, stream-lined for 1941. Through 
trial and error over thirty years of struggle, of 
success never over-valued, of failure never mini- 
mized, the pattern of Social Union has been 
shaped. It is fundamentally an effort to restore 
to America the sense of neighborhood through 
the creation of a type of local organization which 
makes it possible and natural for neighbors to co- 
operate in discovering and meeting neighborhood 
needs. It involves a coordination of two kinds of 
organization within and between neighborhoods, 
geographic and occupational representation. The 
first is a consumers’ organization, the second a 
producers’ organization, the two united as “part- 
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ners of the Community of Tomorrow. They (the 
producers and consumers) have only to coordinate 
their efforts to run it well. The techniques of or- 
ganization by which they can do this are known. 
The economic procedures are simple. The means 
of laying these techniques and procedures before 
them are available, speedy, and sure.” 

This is no crack-pot scheme. It is strong in so- 
cial fact and claims notable scientists among its 
supporters. You will hear more of it. Read the 
book. 


ARTHUR L. SWIFT, JR. 


A Note 


To the Editor: 


The small space you have for book reviews pre- 
vents any detailed discussion. This prevents the 
bringing out of the shadings in an author’s view 
point. Consequently readers may get an incorrect 
impression. In order that this may not happen 
concerning two vital points in my book Democracy 
and Social Change, may I trouble you to add the 
following quotations to the brief review in your 
last issue. 


“In the course of the struggle for social 
change it may become necessary to use bullets 
to stop a minority from forcibly preventing a 
decision by ballot, or from overthrowing with 
arms the democratically expressed will of the 
majority. In that case the bullets would be a 
part of the democratic procedure.” 

“There will inevitably come a point in the 
transition from one social order to another, as 
there is in war time, when they (the guaran- 
tees of the Bill of Rights) will be restricted or 
suspended. How much and for how long, ac- 
cording to the testimony of history, depends 
upon how well they can be kept open during 
the approach to the point of change.” 


It should be added that in these matters it is 
my aim to discover how both force and repression 
may be avoided and, failing that, confined to the 
smallest possible role in the achievement of neces- 
sary social change. ‘ 

HARRY F. WARD 


Books Received 


A Preface to Christian Theology. By John A. 
Mackay. Macmillan, 1941, pp. x, 187. $2.00. 
(To be reviewed.) 
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The Meaning of Revelation. By H. Richard Nie- 
buhr. Macmillan, 1941, pp. x, 196. $2.00. (To 
be reviewed.) 


Reality and Religion. By Henry P, Van Dusen. 
Association Press, 1940, pp. 88. $.50. 


Dr. Van Dusen, in the concluding book of the 
Hazen series, summarizes the meaning and signifi- 
cance of Christianity in human life. Religion he 
finds to be, for good or bad, an organic part of 
human life. The distinctiveness of the Christian 
faith is the centrality of Jesus Christ. “Every- 
thing in Christianity that is most important roots 
back in him and has its center in him. .. . There 
is nothing indispensable in Christian faith that is 
not congruous with, indeed implicit in, the rec- 
orded faith of Jesus of Nazareth” (p. 34). 

The essential meaning of Jesus for men is given 
in three summary sentences: “The controlling con- 
victions of Jesus’ mind were true; they are the 
most important convictions for all human living 
in all times” (pp. 35-6). “The forces that de- 
termined Jesus’ career and brought him to an end 
of disgrace and failure are the most powerful 
forces in the life of every age; his way of meet- 
ing and mastering those forces is the only effec- 
tive way” (pp. 47-8). “The central temper of 
Jesus’ spirit—deeper than convictions of the mind 
or acts of the life—his faith, was the highest pos- 
sible for human life; such faith is the greatest and 
final need, for every life, always” (p. 52), 

The inevitable expression of the Christian faith, 
Dr. Van Dusen finds, is the church. Here the 
community, the unity through history, and the 
worship of Christians are real. As an agency of 
helpfulness, as a power within and among the 
nations, the Church is seen as a reality of today 
and a necessity for the future. 


Christianity: An Inquiry into Its Nature and 
Truth. By Harris Franklin Rall. Scribner, 1940, 
pp. xvi, 363. $2.50. 


This winner of the $15,000 Bross prize is a com- 
prehensive survey of the field of philosophy of re- 
ligion. Representing a synthesis of the ethical and 
mystical in religion, the book has much in com- 
mon with Dr. E. W. Lyman’s Meaning and Truth 
of Religion. Scholars will find it less thorough, 
and others will find it easier to read than Dr. Ly- 
man’s earlier work. 


Portraits of fesus. By Mary Hurd. The Association 
Press, 1941, pp. 174. $1.75. 


These are ten sermons by a brilliant young 
woman, whose life was cut short by death after 
only five years of rural pastoral work. A former 
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Union Seminary student, Miss Hurd refused a 
travelling fellowship in order to take a parish in 
Maine, where the sermons contained in this volume 
were delivered. The pictures of Jesus which Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, John, James, and Paul present 
are described and interpreted. Each portrait is ex- 
amined to find a fuller master picture of Jesus. 


How Came the Bible? By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 148. $1.50. 


This volume represents a series of lessons on the 
formation, transmission, and translation of the 
Bible originally prepared by Dr. Goodspeed for 
use in adult Bible classes. In the words of the 
author: “These studies do not attempt to tell how 
the several books of the Bible came to be written; 
but only how, once written, they came to be ga- 
thered into the great religious libraries we know 
as the Old and New Testaments, and the Apo- 
crypha, and how these have come down the cen- 
turies to our day. These are questions which rise 
in many thoughtful minds, and call for the best 
answers scholarship can find” (p. 7).- 


Why the Cross? By G. Ray Jordan. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1941, pp. 138. $1.00, 


“Quite obviously it is much more difficult to 
shoulder the Cross than it is to recite a creed 
about the Cross, but it is the former experience 
in which Jesus is most vitally interested.” These 
few words are sufficient to indicate that the eight 
essays in sermon form which Mr. Jordan presents 
are practical and personal rather than doctrinal. 
The substance of the Cross both for Jesus and for 
the Christian today is summarised by him in one 
sentence: “It is to accept responsibility for some- 
thing or for someone for which or for whom we 
have no responsibility, legally speaking.” 


The Voice of Books. By J. V. Moldenhawer. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 174. $1.75. 


An able literary critic as well as a minister, 
Dr. Moldenhawer has collected in this volume a 
number of informal essays about the relevance 
of great poetry and prose to living today. He finds 
in Shakespeare, Lincoln, Keats, Kipling, and others 
a profound sense of the breadth of meaning in 
human life, and the expression of these insights 
in words of enduring worth. Of particular inter- 
est to ministers are the chapters entitled, “The 
Preacher: His Word and His Mood,” and “On 
Books and Preaching.” 


Undefeated. By Solomon Goldman, The Zionist 
Organization, 1940, pp. 135. $1.00. 


This little volume contains three addresses de- 


livered by Mr. Goldman during the two years 
that. he was president of the Zionist Organization 
of America. They voice the passionate faith that 
eventually there will be a second fulfilment of the 
prophecy of return from exile which has been con- 
summated once before in Hebrew history. 


A Theology for Christian Youth. By Henry David 
Gray. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941, pp. 141. $1.00. 


The questions modern young people are asking 
about human life, the universe, and God, have 
been made the focal points of a sweeping survey 
in which Mr. Gray attempts to explain for young 
people the meaning of Christian faith for our day. 
“If our actions in the arena of life concerning 
peace versus war, selflessness versus selfishness, and 
good will versus ill will, are to be Christian, then 
we must have a Christian theology—an orderly, 
reasoned statement of our basic conviction. . . . 
In a time of decision like this, we ought all to be 
theologians, however difficult the task.” (pp. 16-17) 


Faith is the Answer. By Smiley Blanton, M.D., 
and Norman Vincent Peale, D.D. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 223. $2.00. 


What do we need to acquire “spiritual health 
and power,” to avoid: fear, worry, and anxiety? 
In the promises of the gospel “we have a check 
made out to you and me, to our friends, to every- 
body who will believe, a check payable on the 
Spiritual Trust and Guaranty Bank of the Uni- 
verse. A good many people have received and read 
this check and believed it, and have cashed it and 
continue to cash it daily, and they are rich in per- 
sonal power and they bless the world by radiant 
and useful lives” (p. 126). For “by simply turn- 
ing a gate in our minds we can walk with that 
great, calm Soul who long ago said, ‘Come unto 
me, .. . and I will give you rest’” (p. 212). 
Religion can adequately take care of Fear, Worry, 
Anxiety, the Sense of Guilt, Self-Criticism, Fail- 
ure, Success, Grief, Sorrow, Love and Marriage, 
as the table of contents hints. 


Form and Freedom in Worship, By Clarence Sei- 
denspinner. Willett, Clark, 1941, pp. xii, 186. 
$2.00. 


The three sections of this book carry out three 
aims: (1) To relate worship to modern life; (2) 
to summarize briefly the Christian heritage of wor- 
ship; (3) to be a manual of practical suggestions 
for worship. The key to the discussion is found 
in the relation of form and freedom: worship must 
have form, but it must also have the freedom to 
create the forms which relate to the life of today. 
All aspects of the church service, including the 
sermon, are discussed in relation to worship. 
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$15,000 Bross Award 
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e Nature and Truth 


by Harris Franklin Rall 


“*Everyone who wishes to know what religion can say to an educated person ought 
to read this book. It is written in clear and persuasive style, presenting the Chris- 
tian religion in a reasonable light and showing its relation to science, philosophy, 


and world affairs. It well deserves the high 


Brightman, Boston University. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. 379 pages. 


Wisdom and Folly 
in Religion 
by Joseph Haroutunian 


"A summons for the recovery of 
the great notes of the Reformers.’’—Re- 
ligious Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


recognition it has received.’’— Edgar S. 
$2.50 

Christianity 

and Power Politics 


by Reinhold Niebuhr 
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all Niebuhr’s New Yor 
Times. $2.00 
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- Preaching in These Times 


George Arthur Buttrick 
Edwin McNeill Poteat 
Arthur Howe Bradford 


“A 
Christian Century. 


The Sermon 


on the Mount 
by Martin Dibelius 


“The latest work of one of the great New 
Testament scholars of this age.’’—Living 
Church. $1.50 


Bold to Say 


by Austin Pardue 


An interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer 
that ‘‘goes straight to the mind and heart 
of the layman.’’—William Alfred Eddy, 
President of Hobart College. $1.75 


bookstores 


Union 


Elmore McNeill McKee 
Wyatt Aiken Smart 
Ernest Fremont Tittle 


summons and a wise guide to preaching adapted to present i 


For the Healing 


of the Nations 


by Henry P. Van Dusen 


“This book is one of the finest tribut 
to foreign missions ever published.”’— 
Missions. 4 $1.00 


The Search , 
for the Real Jesus 


by Chester C. McCown 


‘*‘There has been a genuine need for this 
book . . . the story of critical biblical re- 
search ...is kept alive and moving.’’— 
New York Times. $2.50 
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Our Dwelling Place. Photugraphs by Gilbert Lar- 
sen, devotional patterns by Clarence Seiden- 
spinner. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. $2.00. 


A book for private worship, centering around a 
collection of photographs and accompanying 
meditations on facing pages. Each devotional exer- 
cise is designed for a quiet period of leisure. 


Psychology, Psychotherapy and Evangelicalism. By 
J. G. McKenzie. Macmillan, 1940, pp. xiii, 238. 
$2.75. 


The professor of social science at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh here uses psychotherapeutic 
techniques for a study of evangelicalism. The point 
of view is reflected in the statements that “psy- 
chology will never provide a stable basis for reli- 
gion,” but that “theology cannot dispense with 
psychology” (pp. 43-4). Conscience, guilt and sin, 
forgiveness, atonement, faith, and salvation are 
studied by the author. 


Founders of Christian Movements. Edited by 
Philip Henry Lotz. Association Press, 1941, pp. 
x, 160. $1.25. 

A number of authors contribute to this collec- 
tion of brief biographies of religious leaders from 
Paul to Walter Rauschenbusch. This is the third 
volume in the Creative Personalities Series, which 
aims to provide brief biographical sketches for 
educational purposes, 


Christian Leadership and Today’s World. By 
Frank P. Graham and John C, Schroeder. As- 
sociation Press, 1940, pp. 100. $.25. 


A pamphlet printing two addresses given before 
the National Council of the Y.M.C.A.: “The 
Promise of Life for American Young People” by 
the president of the University of North Carolina; 


and “The Role of Christian Groups in the Pres- 
ent Situation” by the professor of homiletics at 
Yale. 


Legal Aspects of Christian Science. By I. H. Ru- 
benstein. Crandon Press, 1935, pp. 33. 


Christianity Is Life. By Frank Whittington Creigh- 
ton. Morehouse-Gorham, 1941, pp. viii, 96. 
$1.00. 

A collection of five addresses given by the Epis- 
copal Bishop of Michigan. 


The Man Christ Fesus. By John Knox. Willett, 

Clark and Co., 1941, pp. 100. $1.00. 

In reply to those who emphasize the “spiritual 
Christ” to the disregard of the historical Jesus, 
Dr. Knox asserts the importance of knowing the 
character of Jesus. “Although the resurrection faith 
was undoubtedly the occasion of the church’s rise, 
the character of Jesus was its deeper cause, making 
the resurrection faith itself possible and making it 
a faith worth preaching” (pp. 13-14). The book 
is a study of the character of the man Jesus, as 
seen from the author’s point of view, 


Biography of the Gods. By A. Eustace Haydon. 

Macmillan, 1941, pp. xiii, 352. $2.50. 

The gods, born of the earth and man’s needs, 
grow with the growth of man, change as man’s 
needs and life change, and die when they no 
longer fit man’s culture. The stories of the most 
important gods of the history of religions are told. 
The gods live by faith—today a cultured, modest 
faith; and they survive because they serve the 
human cause. The God of today must mean suc- 
cess to the task of creating the good society. “More 
needful than faith in God is faith that man can 
give love, justice, peace and all his beloved moral 
values embodiment in human relations” (p. 329). 
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Moral Leaders 

@ EDWARD HOWARD 

GRIGGS 

These Drew Lectures for 
1940 are another convincing 
exhibit for the importance of 
biography as inspiring litera- 
ture. The great moral lead- 
ers here brought to life are 
Socrates, SAINT FRANCIS 
or Assist, Erasmus, Car- 
LYLE, EMERSON, and TOL- 
stoy, whose lives are indis- 
putably challenging. $2 


The Voice 


of Books 

e@ J. V. MOLDENHAWER 
Beginning with “Poetry and 
Life” and _ closing with 
“Books and Preaching,” this 
charming collection of in- 
formal essays introduces the 
reader to the inspirational 
springs of certain great liter- 
ature, and quickens the in- 
terest in the life-transform- 
ing qualities of literary mas- 
terpieces. $1.75 


How Came 
the Bible? 


@ EDGAR J. 
GOODSPEED 
“Here is a concise history 
of the canon, plus an ac- 
count of the translations. 


Within this scope, nothing 
could be better. Christian 
Century. 


For the general reader’s 
own use, or for class or 
group study. $1.50 


The World's 
Need of Christ 


@ CHARLES A. 
ELLWOOD 
“A social scientist turns 
prophet and takes the labels 
off our so-called Christian 
civilization, revealing the 
unredeemed contents of busi- 
ness, industry, politics, di- 
plomacy, the campus and 
also the church.” — Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman. $2 
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Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 


At Your Own Bookstore 


Jesus Christ 
the Same 


@ JAMES MOFFATT 
“Dr. Moffatt shows no lessening of his 
remarkable creative and expository abil- 
ities. His latest book is scholarly consid- 
eration of the early Christian evidence 
for the unique character and selfhood of 
Christ. . . Dr. Moffatt is at home not 
only in the stream of Christian knowl- 
edge but in the world of general cul- 
ture.”—Zion’s Herald. $2 


The Springs of 


Creative Living 


@ ROLLO MAY 
“This excellent book is a most convincing 
presentation of the thesis that a healthy, 


- affirmative religion is the only escape 


from frustration and despair... Dr. May 
is making an outstanding contribution to 
the synthesis of findings of modern psy- 
chology and the abiding truths of reli- 
gion.”—International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education. $2 


The Social Function 


of Religion 

@ E. O. JAMES 
“This is a scholarly survey, based on 
anthropological and historical materials, 
of the place which religion occupies as 
the integrative force in human society. 
The study is not merely sociological but 
theological also, resting upon the assump- 
tion that conduct cannot be separated 
from faith.”—Religious Book Club Bul- 
letin. ‘Powerful, instructive, deeply il- 
luminating.”—British Weekly. $2.50 


Preaching from 
the Bible 


@ ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 
“Almost without exception, every theory 
in this book has come to me from a study 
of preaching throughout the history of 
the Church, beginning with the Old 
Testament prophets; and every practical 
proposal has grown out of some present- 
day pastor’s experience.”—The Author. 

Based upon the theory that the most 
fruitful preaching is biblical preaching, 
the book gives detailed and concrete help 
for the development and preparation of 
effective sermons from the Bible. $2 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Books 


Religion Yester- 
day and Today 


@ HENRY SLOANE 
COFFIN 

“Six admirably lucid and 
comprehensive lectures 
the shift that has taken 
place between the thinkings 
of Christian leaders of fif 
years ago and that of man 
leading minds today.—Ne 
York Times Book Review. 
$1.75 


Pioneers of the 


Primitive Church 


@ FLOYD V. FILSON 
“The key men are Peter, 
Stephen, Barnabas, Paul and 
James—the brother of the! 
Lord. The study is thorough 
and practical. It shows a 
wide knowledge of books on 
the Apostolic age as well as 
the New Testament itself.’ 
—Union Seminary Review. 


Man’s Search 


for Himself 


@ E. E. AUBREY 
“This book deals with hu- 
man problems with full 
awareness of the organic re- 
lation of the moral aspects 
of human behavior to the 
other quests and problems 
of man and to his ultimate 
metaphysical status . It 
offers hope for an ethically 
effective expression of 
Christianity in American 


thought.” — The Register, 
Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. $1.75 


Paul, Man 


of Conflict 
@ DONALD WAYNE 
RIDDLE 

“This significantly contribu- 
tive book, provocative and 
genuinely readable, bristles 
with new interpretations 
brilliantly argued. — Profes- 
sor Edward T. Ramsdell 
(Vanderbilt School of Reli- 
gion). $2 
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